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Napoleon Fuit? 


Tue news from Eu- 
rope, late and oracular 
through the cable, stale 
but detailed by steamer, 
is collectively to the 
effect that Prussia has 
“conquered a peace” 
almost under the walls 
of the Austrian capital. 
Her demands—which, if 
we are correctly in- 
formed of their purport 
were not extravagant, 
under the circumstances 
—have been fully ac- 
cededto, and her adjust- 
ment made, regardless 
alike of Paris and St. 
Petersburg. The princi- 

int of the arrange- 
= which has all the 
elements of definitive- 
ness and permanence, is 
the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany and Ger- 
manic affairs—the ex- 
tinction of the last 
vestige of the ‘Holy 
Roman Empire.” Hence- 
forth Prussia is Ger- 
many, and Germany 
Prussia ; for, if all the 
petty principalities 
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MR. CYRUS W. FIELD AT THE OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, EEART'S CONTENT, TRINITY BAY, NEWFOUNDLAND, SENDING TELEGRAMS, 


ANNOUNCING THE SUCCESS OF THE CABLE, 
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which disgraced North- 
ern Europe do not dis- 
appear to-day, they will 
do so to-morrow. The 
genius of Bismarck, the 
instincts of the Prussian 
people, and the con- 
currence of the popula- 
tions of the petty States, 
have created a great 
nation—full of intelli- 
gence and life, and con- 
scious of its strength 
and resources. From 
the States, great and 
small, which make up 
or will make up the 
new, we were about to 
say the first, power of 
Europe, we have drawn 
® large and by far the 
most valuable part of 
our emigrants. It may 
be that the new order 
of things will check the 
tide of Teutonic blood 
to our shores; but we 
shall be consoled with 
the consciousness that 
it has finally asserted its 
political as well as in- 
tellectual pre-eminence 
in Europe. 
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THE TOWN OF HEART'S CONTENT, TRINITY BAY, NEWFOUNDLAND, THE TERMINUS OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE ON THE WESTERN CONTINENT, LOOKING UP THE HARBOR.—FROM A SEETCH BY 





JOSEPH BECKER.—SEE PAGE 340. 
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Considering the existing state of European 
affairs, not the least satisfactory reflection is 
the dis-illusion (to borrow a Callicism) that it 
affords as regards that most egregious impos- 
tor, Louis Napoleon. The true calibre of this 
shallow pretender and most fortunate political 
gambler will one day come to be fully under- 
stood—we were about to say exposed. A 
concurrence of circumstances, and most im- 
portant amongst them, the abdication by 
England of her legitimate influence in Europe, 
under the lead of that political flaneur, Pal- 
mersto., enabled the adventurer of Boulogne 
and Strasburgh to take a leading part in 
Continental affairs, which he appeared to con- 
trol, while he in fact drifted with them. Once he 
had real power in his grasp ; and had he been 
Bismarck, instead ot a much more insignifi- 
cant person, morally and mentally, he would 
not have stopped to belie his words and take 
half a loaf at Villafranca. 

-How far Louis Napoleon favored the existing 
European complication is to be measured by 
precisely the extent of the advantages which 
he hoped to reap from it. But there is a 
greater than he, ‘‘ whose shoe latchets he is 
not worthy to unloose,” who has set aside, it 
may be with diplomatic formality, but not less 
peremptorily, all his pretensions, and un- 
hesitatingly thwarted his plans. When he 
accepted the ‘‘ cession” of Venetia, and nnder- 
took to exercise his ‘‘ good offices” with Prussia, 
he forgot, that he is hated by Italy, and that 
he inspired no awe in Berlin. Italy failed to 
respect the territory which Austria had ceded 
to France, and Prussia firmly refused to halt 
her victorious legions, in order to permit him 
to shape out new boundaries for France as@n 
equivalent for territory which she might win 
on her road to Vienna! 

We some weeks ago suggested, when the 
French Emperor so ostentatiously took up the 
réle of arbiter, that the Prussian premier, in- 
stead of waiting for French indications, would 
himself make peace on his own terms with his 
humiliated foe, and while preserving .and 
exalting German prestige, correspordingly 
humiliate French pretensions. Substantially 
this result has been achieved. Prussia and 
Italy have changed the map ef Europe. Louis 
Napoleon has not. Italy will get Venetia, not 
through the French Emperor, but as the legit- 
imate fruit of her alliance with Prussia, nor 
will she be called upon to give up compen- 
sating territory to the confederate of Austria. 
Prussia will create a new German federation, 
of which she will be the head, while aggre- 
gating sufficient strength to make her the 
foremost power of Europe proper, and that 
without those “rectifications of boundary” 
shadowed out in the Napoleonic letter, and 
which meant the surrender of the Rhenish 
provinces to France. The politician has been 
beaten at his own game; if he gets the Rhine 
for a boundary, he will have to fight for it, 
and he will hesitate long before he pits his 
his army against the legions that crumpled up 
Benedek and his army like an empty egg- 
shell, in its iron grasp. 

Prussia, having an equal population with 
France, as she will now have, is more than a 
match for the ‘‘ nephew of his uncle,” and can 
put a permanent check on all Gallic territorial 
ambitions. So much the better. We look to 
a great Prussian, Protestant Power as the sal- 
vation of Europe. She will be the standard- 
bearer in a career of progress that is to put to 
shame past centuries of misrule, ignorance and 
superstition. The puncturing of the Napo- 
leonic wind-bag will be a secondary but satis- 
factory incident in her rise ‘onic a Lap 
which ing but a paltry it of localism 
waenciiinsans anctdees totinchco bee Rithante 
prevented her from attaining. 

Louis Napoleon is no longer the arbiter of 
Europe. Italy has escaped from his humiliat- 
ing influence, and with Prussia for an ally— 
and she can afford to be an unselfish one—may 
defy the power and sneer at the craft of the 
fulse friend who gave with one hand and 
filched with the other, and the measure of 
whose friendship was the spoil he might gain 
by pretending it. 
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Norice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 








English Reform Agitation.—Atlantic 
Telegraph. 


Tue word Reform has been so long associ- 


ated with English politics, that we are apt to | 


themselves do whom it most interests. The | the conservators of the London parks, have 


sound is a captivating one. It implies pro- 
gress and improvement of every kind; but in 
the restricted sense in which it is used by our 
cousins, it applies chiefly to the enlargement of 
the right of voting for members of Parliament. 
That it has not become a political eatchword 
among us, is partly because we have long since 
advanced beyond the state of pupilage which 
the agitation of such a question assumes to 
exist among large masses of the people, and 
perhaps, also, because of late years the ten- 
dencies of our political changes have been 
more radical than the word Reform conven- 
tionally means. We tear down, we abolish, we 
reconstruct. The mildness of reform does 
not suit our ardent temperaments. It therefore 
seems strange to us, educated as we are in the 
belief that it is the inherent right of every 
man to have a voice and a vote in the affairs of 
the commonwealth, in other words, in the right 
of manhood suffrage, that a strong political 
agitation should exist on the question whether 
fifteen or twenty dollars, more or less, of 
yearly rental, should entitle a man to vote; that 
while we are still in the flush and heat of the 
conflict as to whether or not four millions of 
people, of another race than ours, and other 
habits of thought should have unrestricted 
right of suffrage, the Ministry in England 
should be upset, and the direction of the 
course of her empire be, if not changed, at 
least “shunted to another line,” on the ap- 
parently trivial question, whether thirty-five 
dollars of annual rental, er thirty-five dollars 
of assessed value, should confer the right of 


But our wonder will be lessened when we 
consider that such a question as this naturally 
follows the doctrine on which the political 
structure of Great Britain is founded, that 
property alone has the right of parliamentary 
representation. For, if property, then how 
much or little must a man have? You must 
draw a line somewhere. By the Reform Bill 
of 1832, the line was drawn at 50 dollars in 
towns, and 250 dollars in the counties. The late 
Ministry proposed to increase the suffrage to 
those 35 dollars rental to the towns and 
100 dollars in the counties. Agreed, said their 
opponents, only instead of rental, you shall 
make it the assessed value. No, said the 
Ministry, and being beaten on the division oi 
the House, they resigned. This may seem a 
small matter, but let us see what is involved 
in it. The theory is, that property, in a rough, 
general sort of view, is the exponent of a cer- 
tain measure of intelligence. But as educa- 
cation advances, and the intellectual con- 
dition of the people is improved, it is obvious 
that a lower standard of property will repre- 
sent the same average intelligence which a 
higher standard did thirty-four years ago, 
when the first Reform Bill was carried. It is 
also obvious that the classes paying thirty-five 
dollars a year rental will be very much larger 
in numbers than those paying fifty dollars, so 
that while the proposed Reform Bill of the late 
Ministry increased very extensively the number 
of voters, the general standard of intelligence 
of those voting remained about the same. 

This matter of rental is what strikes us 
Americans as something peculiar and strange. 
So accustomed are we to the system of board- 
ing, tenement-houses, and other contrivances 
for making one roof cover several families, that 
we can form little idea of the endless rows of 
small houses which radiate from the heart of 
the large towns in England, renting from thirty 
to two hundred dollars a year, and forming 
suburbs of immense extent. The influence of 
the home-life on families, which this segrega- 
tion produces on the social system, is one 


which it is beside our purpose to dwell on here,’ 


but the slightest reflection will show that it 
must be immense, and we must take this into 
calculation when we would consider fully the 
institutions of England as compared with our 
own. 

The statistics which have been gathered to 
show the exact satus of those classes which 
a seven pound, or (thirty-five doilar) rental 
would entranchise, possess the highest degree 
of interest, and at some fature time we hope to 
lay them before our readers. They are of such 
a nature that it is impossible to see how any 
Ministry can stand that refuses to bring in a 
Bill to lower the franehise, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the Derby Ministry will, 
in due time, propose a measure quite as liberal 
as that of their opponents, which would be no 
new thing for a Tory Administration to do. 
That public meetings should be held to express 
the popular feeling on the subject, is what we 
are too much accustomed to in this country, 
to feel any surpise about in another, having 
kindred institutions ; and as to the threatened 
riots in London, they appear rather to have 
referred to the where the meetings were 
to have been than to the meetings them- 
selves. It is as if the Central Park Commis- 
sioners had prohibited the Loyal League Club 
from holding s monster meeting in the Central 





Park ; and as the citizens of London cherish 
the conservation of the grassy slopes of Hyde 
Park quite as dearly as our citizens do those 


give a broader meaning to it than the people | of the Central Park, the Government, who are 





only acted precisely as our Commissioners 
would have acted under similar circum- 
stances. 

That the gradual lowering of the elective 
franchise in Great Britain is due to the example 
of this country, no less than to the increased 
intelligence of the people themselves, there 
seems no good ground to doubt. Tous is due 
the demonstration of how safely the masses 
may be trusted with political power; and that. 
though sometimes mistaken, sometimes warped 
by passion or prejudice, and sometimes led 
astray by demagogues, the common sense of 
the people quickly reasserts its power, to the 
discomfiture and disgrace of those who de- 
ceived it. But wo do not see how, practically, 
the political influence of the one country on 
the other is to be increased by the Atlantic 
cable having been successfully laid. Political 
influence, at five dollars a word, must be of a 
very vague kind. There is quite enough in 
this Cyropwdia of the telegraphic union of 
England and America to challenge the highest 
admiration, and to excite the most sluggish 
imagination, without claiming for it a power 
and influence which it cannot in its nature 
possess. By means of it we feel at once ten 
days younger, for to that extent time has been 
annihilated. We have no distinct record of 
how common people felt when the change was 
made in Europe from the old style to the new 
style; but we do know that one objection to 
putting the calendar forward twelve days, was 
that the days of the living generation were 
sbortened so much. ‘Time brings about its 
revenges;” and if our forefathers fancied they 
lost some time, we can have the satisfaction of 
knowing we have made it up. Seriously, how- 
ever, there are many respects in which this 
cable may serve as an additional bond of 
union between the two countries. The im- 
portance of knowing daily and hourly what is 
passing in the markets of the world cannot be 
exaggerated too highly. Speculation may be 
checked, but the steady flow of trade cannot 
be diminished. The interchanges of commo- 
dities must go on, and heavy losses may be 
avoided, although large profits may be more 
rare. The analogy of the trade between Cali- 
fornia and the Eastern States will show how 
the existence of quick telegraphic communica- 
tion with Europe and the East Indies will 
affect the interests of our merchants and un- 
derwriters. The time to convey a letter from 
New York to San Francisco is much longer 
than from the former place to London, while 
the telegraphic distance is practically the same; 


yet we do not find that the number of letters | 


between California and New York is dimin- 
ished, but, on the contrary, it is increased by 
the coexistence of the more rapid, but less 
reliable, means of communication. When 
telegrams are charged the enormous price of 
five dollars in gold per word, only the most 
urgent matter is transmitted, and that in 
the briefest and most condensed form, requir- 
ing letters by mail to corroborate and explain. 
When we consider the heavy losses which 
have been incurred in previous attempts to 
lay the cable, we are sure no one will grudge 
to the company any amount of remuneration 
for tue risks they have run and the outlay 
they have made; but the proposed tariff of 
charges is so high that business is killed by it. 
Our astute and verbose Secretary of State 
hints at what he would have done in the way 
of patronage had the cable of 1858 been suc- 
cessful, and certainly we wish the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company no more profit- 
able task than that of transmitting Mr. Seward’s 

i at the rate of one pound sterling 
aword. The knowledge that such a message 
was begun might even effect the market value 
of the shares. On the 3d inst. we are in- 
formed that the cable is working perfectly, at 
the rate of twelve and a half words a minute, and 
that one thousand one hundred and thirteen 
dollars in gold were received on that day. Now 
at the rate of five dollars for a word, this would 
show that twenty-two minutes was all the time 
the wire was used, whereas one would have sup- 
posed that day and night would scarcely have 
been long enough to transmit the messages 
crowding for precedence. We trust to seca 
revision of this tariff at an early day, and cer- 
tainly as soon as another cable is completed. 
The more valuable that this means of inter- 
course is, the greater ought to be the facility 
of access to it; and after the first flush of 
triumphant success is over, we hope the direc- 
tors will take a correct view of the duties of 
their monopoly. We are not told whether 
messages may be transmitted on a Sunday. 
On this point a curious question might arise; 
for, supposing no delay in transmission, Sun- 
day here is Saturday in Calcutta, and thus the 
enforcement of such a rule would be to ex- 
clude Saturday, Sunday and Monday from 
telegraph operations, working Eastward and 
Westward. 


The Adjournment of Congress. 
Arter 4 session of eight months, Congress 
adjourned on the 28th ult., and the members 
returned to their homes and their constituents, 
leaving their record before the country for 








approval or rejection. Whatever verdict may 
be pronounced upon it, that record possesses 
very little to commend it to the patriot and 
the statesman. The people's representatives 
have not been very fortunate in attesting their 
fitness for the position in which the common 
suffrage placed them, and in evincing that 
comprehensive, impartial regard for the general 
welfare which we have a right to expect of our 
national delegates. It is true they have done 
well for themselves, in nearly doubling their 
salaries, but we look in vain among their 
enactments for any measures that can meet 
the great exigencies of the day, and prove that 
the manifest desires of the people were either 
comprehended or duly regarded. The para- 
mount question demanding tke attention and 
legislation of Congress was, undoubtedly, the 
fall restoration of the whole Union to harmony 
and loyalty. The participants in the late re- 
bellion were either to be punished for their 
political sins, or pardoned in tull and admitted 
to the privileges they had sucrificed. While 
the infliction of penalty indiscriminately might 
have been technically just, it would have been 
obviously impolitic, and was never contem- 
plated, and it became a foregone conclusion, 

that, sooner or later, we were to have an undi- 
vided Union and a proper adjustment of all 
the temporarily dissevered parts. Some wise, 
generous, permanent policy, was therefore 
requisite to accomplish this end, and it de- 
volved upon Congress to devise and announce 
such a policy. This has not been done, 

There was a reconstruction committee ap- 
pointed, but it accomplished nothing but 
alienating the affections and embittering the 
feelings of those it was intended to conciliate. 

Certain conditions were proposed and again 
abandoned. Partisan rancor was excited, and 
partisan interests made to override every con- 
sidera’ion that was not in accordance with the 
narrow, bigoted views of the politician. The 
war had settled finally and for ever the vexed 
and disturbing question of slavery, and all 
subsidiary matters would rapidly and readily 
adjust themselves to the new condition of 
things, if left to their natural tendencies. But 
it is urged that there is no true loyalty at the 
South, and thet the admission of the seceded 
States would imperil all that the country has 

gained by its fearful strugzle and sacrifice. 

Under certain interpretations, this statement 

is true, and the fear well founded; but we must 
not expect the Southern people to cringe at 

our feet as cravens, and to discard, at our dic- 

tation, the spirit and sentiments th« y have 
entertained for generations. We must not ex- 

pect that their feclings toward their former 
slaves will be very different from what they 

always were, simply because those slaves 

have been made freedmen. Ina word, we must 

not expect that the temper and disposition and 

the long-cherished feelings of a race, will be 

wholly transformed, because their outward 
circumstances are altered. This is not in 
human nature. Butso fur as future duties and 

relations are concerned—-so far as a willingness 
to be good citizens and promote the interests 

of the country at large are concerned—so far 

as @ readiness to accept the issues of the con- 

test is concerned —we believe the South is loyal, 

and that this loyalty should be recognized 

and rewarded. And because Congress has not 
made this recognition, but has demanded im- 
practicable and impossible terms, we charge 
them with having failed to meet a just and 
reasonable expectation. It is evident that 

further postponement will not add to the quali- 

fications for reconstruction; that the present 
anomalous condition of the rejected States will 

lead to anarchy, instead of harmony and peace, 

while the interests of the whcle country are 
injured by the uncertainty connected with the 
political situation. 

If, therefore, the South is ever again to be 
represented in the national councils, the sooner 
that representation is granted the sooner a 
proper temper will be manifested and an un- 
mistakable loyalty cultivated throughout its 
whole extent. Industry, enterprise, self- 
interest, will prove more potent as means of 
reconstruction than Congressional resolutions; 
men who are trusted usually strive to become 
worthy of the confidence -reposed in them. 
Denunciation and abuse have been tried and 
have failed, and though our shibboleth cannot 
be pronounced distinctly by our Southern 
brethren, that should not be a reason for treat- 
ing them as foes. 





We commence this week ‘‘ Madeline’s Mar- 
riage,” an interesting story, written expressly for 
Frank LESire’s ILLUSTRATED NEWsPAPER by a popular 
American author, and which will be completed in six 
numbers. This story will be followed by an original 
Romance of the very highest and most absorbing 
interest. 








Tae composition of the city of New York, in re- 
spect of the nationality of its citizens, offers a 
curious study ; but the interest of the statistician 
is further excited by the relations which the re- 
spective foreign anJ native elements sustain to the 
| statistics of crime and disease—these inquiries 
| leading directly to sanitary considerations, us con- 

nected with locality and modes of life. We shall 
‘pot attempt to follow out the gencral subject, 
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which would fill a volume, but confine ourself to 
a view of the nativities of our metropolitan people. 
Taking the American, Irish and German races in 
the city of New York, they stand, or did in 1860, as 
follows : 


Whole populatien of New York city, - 805,657 
Ameriean born, - - «+ = = 409,469 
Foreign born, >. ©« « « » Oi 
sk «66 « « « » se aa 
' 7 © « «© « « 50 
About 13,000 are of unknown nativity and about 


63,000 are French, Spanish, Italian, African, be- 
sides English, Scotch and Welsh. We have some 
people from every portion of the globe. Very 
nearly one-half the population is foreign born. If 
we extend this inquiry,we find that the great body 
of foreign emigrants go into the cities and towns, 
notwithstanding they may have come from farms 
and rural districts. The propensity of the Irish 
to stay in towns is quite remarkable. The census 
report says that 84 per cent. of the Irish male 
emigrants over 15 years of age, and 92 per cent. 
of those under 15, were farmers, farm laborers, 
plowmen, graziers, etc. Now, where are they in 
this country? When we come to consider the 
causes of disease in New York, we must recollect 
that we have 200,000 Irish here, most of whom 
came from the rural districts at home, and thus 
we have not only the fact that they are crowded 
into dirty tenements and close streets, but that 
they come from the country, and are more sensi- 
tive than city people to the poison of city air. It 
is a misfortune that, if we must receive so many 
of the ignorant, impoverished people of Europe, 
more of them do not go to the country, where their 
ignorance and their vices would beless dangerous, 
because not massed up in dangerous and inflam- 
mable bodies. Far more of the Germans go to 
the country than the Irish. The German is thrifty 
and likes to be independent. It is a pity we can- 
not say as much for the Irish. Taking thé cities 
and rural districts of the State of New York we 
have the following remarkable table : 
Cities. Restof the State, 
Americanborn, - ~- 721,769 2,160,326 
Foreign born, - 590,019 408,921 
Ratio of natives to foreigners in cities, 55 to 44. 
au of natives to foreigners in rural 
If we were to mingle politics with statistics, 
these facts would furnish wholesome food for re- 
flection. The country has reason to thank God 
that there are what Mr. Greeley calls the “ rural 
districts” to counteract the ignorance and cor- 
ruption of the voting masses in thé cities. When 
these are called “Conservative,” it is certainly 
complimentery to be abused as a “‘ Radical,” 





Tue devices practiced by swindlers in this and 
other cities, are as numerous as various and 
original. One of the latest and apparently most 
successful forms of fraud consists in collecting the 
names of persons throughout the country, and 
forwarding to each a package of lottery tickets. 
In the course of two or three weeks the recipient, 
who, in nine cases out of ten, has paid no atten- 
tion to the remittance, is informed by letter that 
one of the tickets he has received has drawn a 
prize valued at $165, or some other considerable 
sum. The holder of the prize is informed that he 
omitted to send on $5 to pay for the lucky 
ticket, and that, upon his remitting the money, 
and stating what manner his prize may be sent, 
it will be at once forwarded to him. This bait 
very often succeeds in catching the victim, 
although the letter announcing the drawing of 
the prize never states in what the said prize 
consists. The ticket-holder congratulates himself 
on his good luck, thinks perhaps he has 
drawn $165 in gold, a splendid watch, or 
it may be, a piano, or something of that 
sort. Accordingly he sends on the necessary $5, 
and then waits anxiously for his prize. 
In two or three days he receives a large en- 
velope, marked “valued at $165,” and upon 
opening this finds himself the lucky possessor of 
a certiticate for 165 shares of stock in the “‘ Over- 
flowing Spring Petroleum Prize Company,” each 
share valued at $1. Unfortunately the officers of 
the concern, whose names are duly appended, 
forget to state where their wells are located, 
where their office is, what their prospects are, 
and what is the selling price of their stock. Of 
course there is no such company, and the stock is 
not worth two cents for ten thousand shares. 
These affairs are simple swindles, out of which 
two or three sharpers in New York realize, over 
their expenses for stamps, printing, &c., nearly 
$475 from each victim. 





A RELIC has been received at the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, which is supposed to 
have an important bearing on the question of the 
antiquity of man on this continent, It is a piece 
of matting wrought of cane by the hand of 
man, which was found in a stratum two feet below 
that in which were found, about the same spot, 
the fossil remains of an elephant of the remote 
period. The specimen was found on Petit Anse 
Island, near Vermilion Bay, on the coast of 
Louisiana. The extent of the island is about five 
thousand acres, covered with a soil from fifteen to 
twenty feet deep. At this depth, in any part of 
the tract, may be found a stratum of hard, pure 
rock salt, of unknown depth, and practically, in- 
exhaustible quantity. It is this, within three feet of 
which it was found, that preserved the matting 
referred to. This salt, of which a large mass is 
deposited in the Smithsonian Institution, is 
almost chemically pure, very strong and nearly 
quite as hard as sandstone. Mention is his- 
torically made of its discovery by the early 
explorers of the Gulf coast, but without know- 
ledge of the fact, the rebels made the discovery, 
and drew thence for a time considerable supplies 
of salt. 

Tue late “war co dent” of a Boston 
paper, Mr. C. C. Coffin (“Carleton”), happened 
to pick up, in the streets of Richmond, sundry 
papers among the many flying about the defunct 
zebel capital after its evacuation, which proved to 


be the between the Davis govern- 
ment and its agents about the famous cotton 
loan, which has brought (and how justly!) so 
many British sympathizers with the rebellion to 
abject grief. How Slidell, and Spence, and the 
editors of the London Times “ worked the oracle,” 
and D’Erlanger, and others, pocketed commis- 
sions, is officially recorded in the correspondence. 
It is too long to copy, but the record will prove a 
plump plum in the pudding of history. We have 
only room to copy a paragraph in D’Erlanger’s 
letter to Memminger, the rebel Secretary of the 


“The Emperor himself, the medium of his 
de Cabinet, complimented us on the 


great success 
{of the rebel joan]; a proof with what interest the 
has received by all friends of the 


operation 
South 1” 


Tae New York correspondent of the London 
Spectator hits off very fairly that extraordinary 
assumption of foreigners coming to America and 

to be naturalized, and to have become 


American takes no interest, or to which he may 
be opposed. Speaking of the Fenians, he says: 
“Here are men whose ‘American citizenship,’ as it 


is called, is just com: ours, whose 

AR a ge El ny 
thing, it may be, but our own; and here are men, 
Ponce nok yond Shas te fp 
session of the hard-won powex'tast we have imbeectted 


it 
ca 
ae 
te 
4 

Hs 


andthe of dignity! Mr. 
Robertaan”Ainercan citiaan, pind yoty as ch ta 
Chief Sustice oe yt ka pea 
before the United States , ‘Eh certainly 
from the repetition whieh duty as 
én ivan Ce queseel aah.’ Mr. Robert hae one 
en ne ree, ee 
to he owes @ paramount devotion. We poor 
Yankees have only one, Is it not true that every man 
inthis country is as geod as another, and it he is an 
Irishman, ‘better, tao?’ What is such ‘American 
citizenship’ as that of Mr. Roberts and his thousands 
woe bane mer it ae e 
or 
Mr, Sownrd to mhaho™S Siattnotice: between thea tants 
——e a Sake 6 Se 
men having countries, pane ye eg 
the same, it is found, as those of having masters.”’ 


—==3 


TOWN COSSIP. 


Tue really great event of the last week has 
been the arrival of the Great Eastern with the Atlantic 
Cable, and the transmission of messages between this 
country and Europe. While all rejoice in this success, 
the enthusiasm of 1858 has not been repeated, and we 
shall not attempt to burn down our City Hall in our 





premature rejoicings. 

A few ardent individuals have wasted powder in wit- 
ness of good feeling, but the fear that some mys- 
ty may preside over affairs and blast all 
our fond hopes, makes us rather chary of our demon- 
strations. Some few croakers are even so skeptical and 
insane as to allege that, though the cable has been 
stretched across the ocean, it will, like it predecessors, 
become the sport of fishes and mermaids and other 


our heated term could not dissolve them, it would be a 
consummation if grumbling could in any way 
their number or restrict their application. 
hideous head in warning 
not be 


should all lie at the disposal of two or three men, whom 
ignorance and bad whisky have made the arbiters of our 
fate. 


Brooklyn has added another to her celebrities. Not 
content with her churches and Mr. Beecher, she has 
got a splendid organ, of which she is as proud as a wo- 
man of her first baby. Well, the organ is a proper sub- 


strument (which is a foreign affair, and, therefore, no 
credit to *‘ the hub”), and in every respeet a splendid 
thing. The main objection to it is that it belongs to Mr. 
Beecher and not to Brooklyn, and, therefore, only the 
few who can find standing-room and packing-room in 

crowded church will ever have an opportunity of 
The matter might be yo eye 


| 








of city life. In fact, there is much enjoyment even Me 
August, and, aside from its actualities, it is the grand 
preparation time for renewed efforts and comprehensive 


schemes; and barring the dreaded dog-days, which July 
seemed to claim this year, August is often one of the 
pleasantest of the season. 


4 of ‘anes ny Vy be said. Tee oe in- 
ux into the ci y e theatres 
and ebay ~ ad 7. secs will be brought 
out for the present. At W. ’s and the Winter 
Garden Bryant and Brougham are the attractions. The 
Worrell Sisters, with their graceful, p’ acting, draw 
goed cumenee houses at Wood’s; while the jolly spec- 
“Ice Witch” gives to the Olympic its share of 


posnes of 8 ve years rire John Brougham, wife of the 
a ve ©) , wife e 
distinguished tist. We understand she looks 
than ever, and is full of thankfulness at being 

with her oldtriends. It is somewhat remarkable 

that intelligent foreigners, after a long residence here, 
cannot endure the stereotyped stupidity of their native 
land, but inevitably return to their mature choice, 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic.—A writer in the Rochester Ezpress 
says: “I venture the prediction, based upon informa- 
tion derived trom farmers themselves, as well as upon 
actual observation, that the wheat crop now being 


harvested 
duced in that line for many years, and other 
doing nearly quite as well.’’ 

—— The Petersburgh mine “crater” is now in the 
midst of a luxuriant corn-field, and is itself planted in 
melons and fruit trees. The immense excavation made 
by the explosion is nearly closed to the surface, and it 
was converted, it is said, to the uses of sepulture. 


—— Miss Clara Barton, whose devotion to sick and 
wounded soldiers in the late war is so wel! known, pro- 
poses, in compliance with numerous requests, to lecture 

be season on “Personal Reminiscences of 
Scenes on Battle-fields.’’ 


—— At the meeting of the Alumni of Yale College, 
at the late commencement, Rev. John Pierpont 
who graduated sixty-two years ago, and is now over 
eighty years of age, was among the speakers. 

—— It is stated that at a recent informal meeting of 
Gen. Grant's staff and.several prominent officers of the 
regular army, the subject of the General’s new insignia 

and concurred in the 


~ en pe Pr ae pe Toe 
vice to indicate rank of the chief commanding officer 
of the armies. 


—— The Portland Press says that last week some men 

ee ee eee, with net on ured & 

of the African species. It is jud that he 

more than 1,200 pounds. Some twelve or 

fifteen years since a-vessel was wrecked in that vicinity 
an African turtle on board. 

— The Central Rail Road Company have 

at freight depot in Detroit a bathing- 

Tho building is dividediets a+ ts, wey +z * 

ents, one for the 

al mine io Ubenaliy petromined: th ta the only 

v 48 e only 

= emselves after 

ve 


ey have cleansing th 
Several 
counts of « universal 


‘ew York City. 
in Illinois and Indiana give ac- 
ulation of certain streams 
and ponds of their fiuny occupants. Thousands of fish 
are seen on the of the water, some 


and others apparently gasping for 
is unexplained. = 
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: 
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—The degree of D.D. has not been conferred by 
College since 1863. Yale conferred none this 
th up for both by creating 


—— The Boston public garden is to have a wrought 
iron ridge sp the pond. The local 


foreign mission 


offered him by the President. 

— The Union Pacific railroad, to a dis- 
patch from’ Omaha, is completed for the tance of 
one hundred and sixty-three miles. Fort Kearney, 


thirty-one miles further, will be reached, it is said, by 
September 1. 

— Another movement is 
National W: Monument, 
about to be ted. 
uae Rev. ——_ Day, D. D, te fine 

liege, was ninety-three years age, , 
Ho bas attended seventy Yolo Oommmenomnente. 

— The New-Orleans Price Current has just com- 
pleted its forty-fourth year. 

— At the close of the war there was due to the 
Government from Postmasters in the rebel States about 
$300,000 of ante-war balances. Of this about 000 
have been collected at the Sixth Aaditor’s and 


to complete the 
contributions are 


Poreign.«—A new minor 

of the between Mars and Jupiter, was discovered 
on the t of the 16th June, by Mr. N. R. 
the ent astronomer at the Royal Observatory 
in India. Mr. Pogson has given the name 
Sylvia to his new planet. 


sia for peace to causes other 
ship for either the King or his people. 


much 
the House of Commons, expresses 
of our naval force if used for ocean or fi 
poses. 

—— Three French war frigates have been ordered, at 
Cherbourg, to land their guns and sail for Mexico to 
commence the retirement of the French army. 


— Statistics recently published show that 30,000,000 
uced in France, 


war pur- 


and are thus ed: Aitrica, 100,000; and 
200,000; Italy, 400,000; Belgium, 500,000; Hol- 
y, 1,500,000 ; Russia, 2,000,000 ; 


land, 000 ; 
France, 2,500,000; England, 5,000,000; India, 6,u00,000; 
North America, 10,000,000. This calculation leaves 
1,200,000 for, and takes. no note of the 
billions of inferior wines which are foisted on the un- 
wary as veritable champagne. 





— The Journal du Havre gives the fo 
tical table of the land and sea forces which all 
can now place on a war footing: 





Turke’ 
Egypt, Moldo-Walachia, Montenegro 
and Servia, together.............++ 
um 


eee eee eee 


PES MIN s nnecanesecsocescsancnee 12, 

All these » Sqases added up give a total of 5,975,269 
officers, su cers, and soldiers. In taking sccount 
of the sick and incapable, there still remain upward of 
4,000,000 of armed and able-bodied men, 


—— Upon a beam ot one of the houses secently petted 
down near Notre Dame, Paris, the following inscription 
was found cut in the wood: “I was placed here in the 
year 1450, and was six hundred years old when they 
took me from the forest.’’ 


—— The total number of emigrants into the Ottoman 
Empire, during the last six years, including Circassians, 
Tchetchenes, and Nogay and other Tartars, amounts to 
1,000,000 of souls. Of these, about 625,000 emigrated 
in the last two years, and 365,000 in the four years 
previous. 


—— An antiquarian gives us the following statement 
with regard to a regal cemetery. He says that “in the 
small island of fona, on tae coast of eet a 
one kings lie buried; forty-eight were Scotch, eight 
Norwegians, four Irish, and one French.” 








A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


Rertvrnine from a visit to New Orleans, we 
were fortunate enough to secure a passage in a steam- 
boat with but few passengers. Among the ladies one 
especially interested us. She was the widow of a 
wealthy planter, and was returning with an only child 
to her father’s home. Her devotion to the child was 
very touching, and the eyes of her old black nurse 
would fil) with tears, as she besought her mistr 
“not to iove that boy too much, or the Lord would 
take him away from her.”’ 

We passed through the canal at Louisville, and 
stopped for a few minutes at the wharf, when the nurse, 
wishing to see the city, walked out on the guard at the 
back of the boat, where by a sudden effort the child 
sprang from her arms into the terrible current that 
swept toward the falls, and disappeared immediately. 
The confusion which ensued attracted the attention of a 

tieman who was in the front of the boat 
pee ° hastily, he pn dt some ortidie the 
child had worn. The nurse handed him a tiny apron 
she had torn off the child in her arms. Turning toa 
splendid Newfoundlaod dog that was eagerly waicbing 
his countenance, he pointed first to the apron and then 
to the spot where the child had gone under, 


In an instant the noble dog leaped into the rushing 
water, and he also disappeared. y this time the ex- 





moment the dog was seen far away wi 
his mouth. Bravely he struggled with wa 
it was evident his strength was fast failing, and 
than one breast gave a sigh of relief as the boat reached 
him, and it was announced that he had saved 
and was still alive. They were brought to 
the dog and the child. 
Giving a glance to satisfy herself that 
really living, the young mother rushed 
sinking beside the dog, threw her arms around 
neck and burst into tears. Not man 
sight unmoved, and as she 
shaggy head, she looked up to the owner and said: 
“Oh, sir, I must have this dog! I am rich; take all 
I have, everything, but give me my child’s preserver!" 
md ee iled, and patting the dog’s head, 


“T am very glad he has been of service to you; but 
nothing could induce me to part with him.” 





KAFIR CLOTHING. 


Berors the introduction of Christianity, and 
even now to a large extent, the clothing of the Kafir of 
South Africa consists of a bunch of strips cut from the 
skin of the sheep, wild cat, or goat, fastened together so 
as tomake a small apron. His ornaments are necklacea 
made of the teeth or claws of the lion or the leopard, 
sometimes of pieces of the roots of the aloe and other 
plants, which serve him for medicine when he is sick 


others keep the hair short like a young lamb’s fleece, 
only jet black. Others brush it off, or rather up, and 
let it fall in long, thick, bushy ringlets, all round. Ata 
certain age they twine it round a ring on the top of 
their head, adding tiers to it, till it looks like a saucepan. 
They stick all sorts of things in their hair, trom hen’s 
feathers to snuff spoons. 

For eT 2 oe Se 
round arms an fringes made 
and girdles of beads. He is extremely 
ment, and wears everything in g 
ner. He 4 4 Y moves from his hut 
having his buc oo of ox-akin, five or 
asseghais, or spears, an 
Even little boys are never without 
some of them having at the point 
serves for a spear. 

The Kafir women who are 
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At Gibraltar, there was a great scarcity o? 
water. An Irish officer said, “He was easy about thy 
matter, ey te en) with water; 

t his tea an at it 
got his ta morning, aud punch at night, 
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THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 


Tue great event of the age is the successful 
laying of the ocean telegraph, by which two continents 
are brought into instant communication and bound 
together by a multitude of ties. Whether regarded as 
a triumph of scientific skill, as a monument of enter- 
prise and faith in human capability, or an evidence of 
persevering determination to overcome the most dis- 
couraging obstacles, this event will ever hold a promi- 
nent place in the world’s history, and exercise an im- 
portant influence over the world’s progress. 

In view of the absorbing interest ot this successful 
undertaking, we devote a considerable portion of our 
paper, this week, to the illustration of various points 
and features, connected with the great ocean cable. 

The first successful submarine telegraph was laid 
‘between England and France, a distance of twenty-four 
miles, in 1850, since which time a number of lines have 


KNIGHTSIOWN, VALENTIA, IRELAND, THE TERMINUS OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, CABLE, 


been laid and satisfactorily operated. No one then 
dreamed of an Atlantic Cable, and in the development 
of electrical science then existing, such a dream would 
have proved wholly illuscry. Experiments, however, 
soon demonstrated the fact, that, under certain con- 
ditions, currents of electricity could be sent through 
submerged wires for any distance, and also showed 
how certain scientific difficulties attending their 
transmission could be obviated or removed. These 
facts established, the way for an ocean telegraph was 
fairly open, and all required was the genius to plan, 
and the energy and capital to execute. These were 
happily found, and through the efforts of Mr. Field, 
who had devoted a large share of attention to the 
subject, a company was formed in 1854 tor the purpose 
of connecting the Old and New World, with an ocean 
telegraph. In 1858 the cable was stretched across the 
Atlantic from Ireland to Newfoundland; messages 
were transmitted, and for a few days everything 








promised success,when, from some unknown cause, the 
wire ceased to convey signals, and the project proved 
a failure. But the possibility and feasibility of the 
scheme were now demonstrated. Only its details 
required attention, and it was confidently believed 
that science and skill could overcome the difficulties in 
the way of success, and that the actual working of 
such a line was only a question of time. 

It is needless to say how unhappily the exfedition 
of last year failed, and to this day it is not known 
whether the injury to the cable’s insulation was caused 
by accident or wanton mischief. The commercial loss 
upon these tailures has been great, but even out of the 
evil has come some good, for in the interim the science 
of making, testing and laying cables has so much 
improved, that an undetected fault in an insulated wire 
has now become literally impossible, while so much 
are the instruments for signaling improved, that not 
only can a slight fault be disregarded, if necessary, but 





it is even easy to work through a submarine wire with 
a foot ot its copper conductor stripped and bare to the 
water. This latter result, astonishing as it may appear, 
was actually achieved for some days with the 
whole Atlantic Cable on board the Great Eastern. Out 
of a length of more than 1,700 miles, a coil was taken 
from its centre, the copper conductor stripped clean ot 
its insulation for a foot in length, and in this condition 
lowered over the vessel’s side till it rested on tae 
ground. Yet, through this the clearest signals were 


sent. 

The faith of the gentiemen connected with this 
wonderful enterprise in its ultimate triumph never for 
a moment wavered; if they met with viraster and dis- 
appointment, they were only more careful in avoiding 
mistakes and more earnest in prosecuting their work. 
A new cable having been constructed and placed on 
the Great Eastern, a connection was made with the 
shore end, at Valentia, on July 13th, and the steamer 
at once started on her westward voyage, reaching 
Heart’s Content, Newfoundland, on the ‘Mth, making 
an average speed of about five miles per hour. 





THE STEAMSHIP GREAT EASTERN OFF SHEERNESS, 


ENGLAND, RECEIVING THE ATLANTIC CABLE ON BOARD FROM THE HULK, ° 
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HER MAJESTY'’S STEAMER THE MARGARETTA STEVENSON, SOUNDING THE HARBOR AND PLACING BUOYS IN TRINITY BAY, FOR THE SAFE GUIDANCE OF THE GREAT EASTERN.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR 
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BECEIVING MESSAGES IN THE TEST ROOM ON BOARD THE GREAT FASTEERN. 


During the whole voyage, constant communication | 
was kept up with the shore end ot the cable, and no in- | 
termission of signals was experienced, while daily news | 
from Europe was posted up outside the telegraph office 
on board the Great Eastern. Immediately on the arri- 
val of the steamer at Heart’s Content, Mr. Ficld an- 
nounced the success of the undertaking to the directors 
of the company in this city, and shortly afterward sent 
a congratulatory message to President Johnson. 

Heart’s Content, the American terminus of the cafle, 
is a little fishing hamlet, hicherto unknown, but des- 
tined to become a place of importance, as one of the 
main points in the history o! the age. 

The bay on which it is situated isa very safe and 
capacious one, and on this account was selected. On 
our first pege we give a sketch of the town and harbor. | 

The eastern terminus of the cable is at Knightstown, 
Treland, a few miles distant from the point previously | 
chosen for the shore end. Like Heart’s Content, it has | 


© aaa 
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“ABLE or 1858, 


no intrinsic importance, but will hereafter become fa. 
mous. 

On the 7th of July the end of the Irish shore cable 
was landed from the vessel selected for that purpose, 
and early the next morning the laying was successfully 
completed, and the end buried in ninety-four fathoms 
of water, and its position indicated by a buoy, ata dis- 
tance of twenty-seven miles from land. At this point, 
the Great Easte:n effected a connection with the portion 
of the cable already laid, and proceeded o&\her voyage. 
On page 340 we give a view of Knightstown, and also oi 
the rec: ption of the cable on board the Great Eastern. 

That there might be no delay when the tel graphic 
fleet should arrive at its destination, a steamer was dis- 
patched to make soundings and station buoys in the 
harbor on this side. Thus every precaution was taken 
to insure success and facilitate the operations of the 
enterprise. 

As already stated, tests were continually applied whil 
the ship was paying out the cable, and an, unceasing 
communication kept up with the office on the otner 
side. The fact that there was no interruption in the 
signals augured weil for the success that has been 
achieved, and was a great encouragement to Mr. Field 
and his associates, wh) watched the progress of their 
great undertaking with the most intense solicitude. On 
this page there is a view of the test-room on the Great 
Eastern, and a diagram of the three cables that have 
been laid. These are all similar in their construction, 


each consisting of a conductor com of a co 
strunsd cf seven wires (atx lain exouwl cues, an madivor 





of gutta ha, and an external protection of iron wire 
surrounded with a preserving medium. The present 
cable is somewhat stronger and heavier than either of 
the others, has been more carefully and scientifically 
constructed, and gives promise of more satisfactory 


—— 
Our double-page illustrations represent the arrival of 





FULL SIZE DIAGRAM OF THE CABLE OF 1865, 





the Great Eastern at Trinity Bay and the carrying the 
shore end of the cable to the station at Heart’s Content. | 

Thus the grand conception of establishing telegraphic 
communication across the ocean has been realized, and, 
as if in token of the benefits the world will derive from 
it, the first intelligence conveyed was of peace between 
the contending Powers of Europe. 





THE TEST BOOM ON BOARD 1UE GREAT EASTERN—SENDING A MESSAGE IBRUCGO THE CABLE-— 
1,600 sites IN TWO MINUTES. 











FULL SIZE DIAGRAM OF TWE ATLANTIC CABLE 
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THE FUNERAL OF JOY MORROW. made another effort to suppress the hatred and | loitering observantly, though unoonseiously, | was to be avenged in her child. Her fate wase 
Tax verement of sorrow, indignation in her heart. everywhere, as people with nothing to do will. | blank, but of Madeline’s future she could make a 
The shroud of despair, Do you mean,” she asked, at last, “that Mad-| Mrs, Donivon’s hands were hot, her veins | stately piewure, Above this underourrent of speca- 
Eneirele Joy Morrow, eline can only come here for a few days or weeks | swollen; some of them would be pres- | lation, however, her gracious courtesies flowed on 
The bride of Adair, in the capacity of a servant ?” ently and gossiping about her. Besides she had | smoothly. 
The radiant Morrow “I hope, Mrs. Donivon, that we are to have no | no leisure; she must put off her emotions till| “The doctor tells me we are to have s new 
Who smiled on Adair, further trouble on Madeline’s account. I supposed, | night. She looked at her watch mechanically ; it | patient next week,” remarked Mrs. Eames to her. 
& year ago, that you understood me to mean I | was five o’clock, of a bright, delightful summer| “Yes; a@ rich widower,” interposed Miss 
“No sobbing will wake her, would not support her.” ; afternoon—time that she should give Ann the sugar pp. 
Her spirit has fled,” He spoke stiffly, standing on his fiean dignity, | and tea, cut thecake, andsee that Lucyhadsetthe | “Quite a pleasant addition,” said the first. 
That damp undertaker, using his power pompously, as an offset to the | table properly ; and thenmake her customary call| “I should think that was conditional,” oom- 
Old moldy Time, said, cringing courtesies which necessity exacted from upon the patients assembled in the parlor, | mented Mrs, Donivon, with her bland, unbetray. 
That grim undertaker him toward every one but his wife.” previous to supper. Mrs. Donivon was system | ing smile, 
Who measured the dead, “I do not ask you to support her. I would not itself, and her management was faultless. Inher| “Oh, yes; of course, But Southerners are 
accept her support from you; but I claim some | sick heart, too, she had a sort of pride on the | always pleasant.” 
And grimly he fashioned rights here—not because I am your wife, but be- | precision and perfection of her housekeeping. **Is he a Southerner ?” asked Miss Knapp. 
A coffin of lead, cause I exert all my strength of bodyand mindin| On her way to the dining-room she passed a| “Talking of Mr. St. Hellens, ladies?” ques- 
A bosom impassioned behalf of you and your business, and I tell you | mirror, and involuntarily observed herself in it, | tioned Dr. Donivon, coming up, and growing 
With utterless dread, frankly that Madeline, in her present helpless- | Her a ce was admirable; the black-and- | gracious at the mention. “Yes, he’s a Southerner, 
A coffin so fashioned ness, shall come here, or I shall go away. I have white checked silk fitted and hung most grace- | from New Orleans. Rich as Cresus, ladies. You 
Of ponderous lead, taken care of both her and myself before, and I | fully ; her dark hair, arranged with the the utmost | musn’t all set your caps for him, or we'll have 
can do it again.” taste, was ornamented with a white lava comb, | 8°me unpleasant feelings springing up in our 
Curse Sin, the grave-digger, Dr. Donivon never ventured beyond the limits | and a lava pin fastened to her linen collar. Frem | »&monious circle.” 
Worked on with a grin, to which his wife had now come. He enjoyed his her belt to the bows on her slippers, her dress,| Mrs. Donivon tried to suppress her look of con- 
As he made the hole bigger tyranny over this handsome, high-spirited wo- | like her house, was faultlessly well-arranged, and | tempt at this pleasantry. Miss Knapp bridled. 
To lay her within ; man whom he had married, too well to imperil it. | the fact occurred to her. Her thin lips curled,| _“ Any one would think your young ladies were 
To feed with her figure He needed her also, and he made some few con- | Her dress? her house? The extension-table | ll very anxious to get married, doctor. Some of 
The fester within, cessions to this necessity. Their marriage had might as well say, “My damask cloth!” She | ¥8, I suppose, have seen rich men before Mr. St, 
lend Ghtastie os been a strange mistake. Mrs, Donivon, a widow, | was part and parcel of Dr. Donivon’s establish- | Hellens.” 
oughts, the bier-bearers, poor and handsome, with one child, found, as she | ment—that was all. “Yes, I have no doubt ; and had proposals from 
——_ they say, thought, in Dr. Donivon, a man who would give | How she could have torn off her gew-gaws and | them, too,” said Mrs. Eames, maliciously. 
@ mocking crape-wearers, her position and ease; and he, with one of those | dressed her darling in them, if it had beeninher| ‘‘ Well, ladies, we'll have to see how long s life- 
To bear her away, impulses into which shallow and selfish men are | power. lease our patient holds before we dispose of him. 
The scoffing bier-bearere, sometimes betrayed, had fallen in love with her | She tried to shake off her bitter thoughts in | I expect he’s in pretty feeble health, from what 
To tear her away. yeoman A few months only sufficed to un- | action. She went to the kitchen and store-room, | he writes.” 
The . eceive Mrs. Donivon believed henceforth | giving her orders with ¢ decision, and then| Mrs. Eames looked significantly at Miss Knapp, 
Aso & © mp ggg that she was P born to misfortune, which was | back to the parlor, acy was a- evidently | 8nd the bell rang for supper. 
The sad-hearted sobbing, synonymous with poverty. Her first husband had | welcome to the ennuied invalids, who lounged 
The heart-tolling woe, been a spendthrift ; her widowhood had been ® | about with unread books and scraps of fancy | CHAPTER .—CINDERELLA AND HER GODMOTHER. 
The mad-hearted throbbing, struggle barely for bread, her present position | work in their listless hands. THE same group which occupied the parlor of 
The corporal throe ! was @ severer strife, for hardly more. She had| A young man who sat by a window, looking at a | the Brierville Water Cure were assembled on the 
grown bitter and sarcastic. Of her original | photograph album, rose and provided a seat | piazza, at the close of the ensuing week. 
The parson belated talents little but a suave policy and a keen will | for her. He was a new-comer, and such had| A carriage had just stopped at the gate, and a 
Came late from the town, was left. The first she made useful to her hus-| always 9 special claim upon Mrs. Donivon’s | dozen pair of eyes were so engrossed with this 
The lover he hated band, the last to herself. Way down at the very | diplomatic courtesy ; 80, as he remained standing | central object that a complete silence reigned. 
His book and his gown, bottom of her soul, however, she retained an | beside her, after relinquishing his chair, she | Dr, Donivon stood in the proper attitude for ox- 
And, unconsecrated, affection and a dream, and Madeline Orme was | began the formula : tending both hands. His wife disguised her actual 
They lowered her down. the object. She turned to the window afterher| “You are somewhat better to-day, Mr. | interest with indifference. Miss Catty forgot Mr. 
. 








Madeline’s Marriage, 
OR THE STEPDAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER 1.—SHIMMERS. 


Mas. Dontvon’s voice sounded keen and bare, 
like an abstraction of a voice which has been 
stripped of every condition but that of pure com- 
munication. 

** Madeline has lost her situation, Mr. Donivon,” 
she said to her husband. She never gave the 
doctor his professional title. 

That gentleman was opening a letter, tearing a 
thin strip off the side of the envelope, in a prim, 
methodical manner. 

“Indeed |” he said, in his dry, hard way ; “ how 
is that?” 

“She 
her letter ?” 

Mrs. Donivon extended the sheet in her hand. 
Spite of her self-control, a defiant sharpness cut 
through her even tone, and that flash came into 
her eyes which comes only of a deadly antagonism. 

Her husband did not answer her immediately. 
That was his way of punishing and humbling her. 
He knew her pride and his own power; he knew 
what the communication she was making was cost- 
ing her, and, being a sluggish-blooded tyrant in 
his way, he liked his small bites of revenge. 

He let her stand, therefore, and went on reading 
the letter he had opened. He was a sallow, dys- 
peptic, king man. It was hard to 


the circumstances ; will you read 


uncertain-loo 
understand bow he could hold any power over the | 


protest in her eyes, 

suppressed discontent about her 
mouth which showed that she was domineered 
over. 

While she waited, an expression of satisfaction 
spread over his features, Evidently the contents 
of his letter were pleasing. He read it twice, and 
then, but rather as though to gratify himself than 
her, he imparted the news it brought. 

“ Mr. St. Hellens is coming,” he said. 


ness. 

“Both of which we stand in need of,” said the 
lady, with sarcasm. 

“Yes, thatis true. I confess I was beginning to 
fear the watler-cure would be a failure, after all,” 

“ A success with us would be an inconsistency.” 

Dr. Donivon did not like the reflection. A man 
with a genius for failures is sensitive, naturally ; 
and this man, restless, peevish, arbitrary and un- 
successful, with his vague fear of the woman who 
looked so mercilessly through his shams, and 
upon whose contemptuous independence he held 
but one check, was no exception. He winced ; 
then he retaliated : 

“ What were you saying of Madeline?” he asked, 
suddenly. 

Her face grew a trifle paler. 

“ There is her letter,” and she watched him anx- 
while he read it. 

But she was seared, therefore, not surprised, 
when he asked; 

“ Well, what do you suppose she will do now ?” 

“She can do nothing at present but come here.” 

“You can discharge Lucy while she stays,” he 


i 


Mrs. Donivon’s face grew rigid and white. 

“ That will be impossible if Mr. St. Hellens is 
coming. He is used to servants, and——” 

“ He will bring his own.” 

There was 4 moment’s pause, during which Dr. 
Donivon referred again « the letter, and his wife 


| My poor baby, how little it has profited you!” 


| filled it with contrivances for sprinkling, sponging, 


pitiful triumph, and let a tide of emotion and re- 
membrance blot out the present. She thought of 
her early marriage and her blight, of her widow- 

and desti' and of how her golden- 





, hood on @ counter-consolant 
| haired baby had cried with the cold, as she sat at | Iungs have been abused by inhalation of gases | 


| the embroidery which them. Then, of 
Eustis Donivon; of the effort with which she con- 


r , 

“Yes, indeed, ma’am. I almost think this 
air would cure me on, a : or er, 
principle. throat and 
from chemicals so long, that they demanded a 


respite. 

quered her repugnance to become his wife; ofthe | “Mr. Hylder came to the Cure rather for re- 

miserable, drizzling November morning, and the || treatment,” said ig woman 
comfortless boarding-house Ta a crs an copy of Tala ost 


she left, to 
marry him. She had not taken Madeline to the 
church, and the child cried for being left. Mrs. 
Donivon remembered the cheerless back bed- 
room looking out into the wet court; the ragged 
patchwork quilt on the bed, the faded carpet, the 
unlit fire, and the little, streaked glass in which 
she had tied on her bonnet for going out toa 


' mechanically, to indicate 
that she 


“TI pre s Catty will claim the credit of 
his Vv ” ghe said to the affected little 
schoolmistress who owned the ringlets, and had | 
insinuated the relationship she bore Mr. Hylder. 

Miss Catty sought to blush, but was unsuccess- 


damp, empty church near by, to be married. She | ful. 


had taken Madeline up in her arms at hearing 
her, and said : 

‘*Mamma will be back soon, darling. She'll 
take Lina away from here, when she comes, to a 
pleasant, bright home.” 

| “ And will you love me just the same, mamma?” 
| Madeline had asked, gravely. 

The mother had burst into tears. 

“*Madeline,” she had said, passionately, ‘re- 

| member—always remember—that I am doing this 
for you alone.” 


came to her lips involuntarily, as a sequence to 
these memories, 





| ment in Brierville. He had taken a large house, 


plunging and all that, and in the reaction of 


clared that he would not be burdened with his 
step-daughter any longer. 

The girl was fifteen then—it was as well for her 
to start in life. She had two alternatives, accord- 
ing to the doctor’s code, for a living ; she might 
teach or marry. An opening for the first was ac- 
cessible, an opportunity for the latter, not. In a 
little Western town she was offered a department 
in an infant school, and there she had remained 
for a year, when some fortuity or other, which she 
duly and rather indifferently explained in her 
letter, left her without a home, 

Mrs, Donivon had her lips set very tight and 
firm together, as she turned from the window 
and opened the secretary. 

** You are to come to me, Madeline, directly,” she 
wrote. “Then we will see what can be done for 
the fature.” 

After she had sealed her letter she walked the 
floor. 

It was a neat room, even rather handsome in its 
appointments, for it was the reception room, and 
Dr. Donivon always studied effects in his experi- 
ments. Consequently the house was well fur- 
nished: bright, exact carpets, precise window- 
shades, polished furniture, all the rooms open 
and on show, and Mrs. Donivon, tall, scrupulous, 
well-dressed, on show with them. There was no 
privacy in the house ; the convalescent patients 
seemed making perpetual inspections, defiling 
through the passages, mounting the stairs 











anxiety for the success of his investment, had de- | he mused, 


You are a chemist, sir?” said Mrs. Donivan, 
interrogatively; somehow this young man at- 
io, eatin ~— pleiavapion 
“No, ma’am—a kg 
“You were congenially engaged, then, when I 
aiot-Sety at our photographs, were you 
“I was but 
of the vatthetiin Capen thd ceded win ps4 font 
Miss Catty had slipped away. 
“] al ike to ask who the original is. 
“Iw you who 
May I get the album ?” 
“ Certainly.” 





| She turned with a start at the sound of her s fas equare-built, sandy-haired, 

| voice, but Dr. Donivon had left the room. limbed, fn eieeaat awkward, es see hee 
| She had been mistaken in every way—so she | from being unpre; His bine eyes were 
mused. Her child had had, it was true, » home | large and. face Napoleonic; his voice 
for five years, with the cheapest schooling, the | had the right fimbre, his rang out from a 
poorest clothes, the scantiest food—all grudgingly | clear con ech pote teeta cue 
| Seen SER He sactes, hed ad to Destow her pained Mire. Donivon. : 

caresses, even by stealth, for as little as her hus- Indies 

band loved her, he was jealous of the child. during * Pathe ie ee bok be. 
| They had never known absolute poverty: only a | tween and ottomans, and past Miss 
condition of tantalizing insecurity, of wearing | Oatty, and handed Mrs. Donivon a vignette of a 
| efforts to make both ends meet, of harrassing | young girl. : 

bills and niggardly economies. A year previous, | “It is rather like you, ma’sam, only I think no 
Dr. Donivon, always restless and scheming, had | one unaccustomed to luok sharply at faces would 
determined upon opening a Water Cure establish- | detect it, 


” 
“Oh, this is my datghter,” she said, a little 
“Ah, surely. Notat all like the doctor, either,” 
the * Remark- 
ably pretty, I should say, ma’am.” 
“Mr. Donivon is not 


, Madeline’s father,” she 
answered, with a shade of embarrassment ; “‘he 


“You are? By now—I pardon— 
but I hope shell come. I'd really like to take her 
picture ad 

“ What's that, Robert ?” asked little Miss Catty, 

in on the conversation, with a deeply 
interested air, and laying her hand on the young 
artist’s arm. 

Mrs. Donivon extricated herself from the ex- 
planation to come with « smile, and joined the 
group. A vague presentiment filled her mind all 
that evening, circling, as all her thoughts did, 
around her daughter. 

The misfortune, as it certainly seemed, of 
Madeline Josing her situation, might be destined 





to defeat. There were two or three young men | 
among the patients—and Madeline was really | 


Hylder, and Mrs. Eames her crocheting. 

Meantime, an incongruous party alighted from 
the hack. A mulatto, first; a grave, well-looking 
man, attired like a gentleman ; a child, then, or a 
woman—a creature so fantastically dressed in a 
gay, beautiful hat, with a long, white plume, a 

ill-made delaine dress, bare hands and a 
lace shawl, who hesitated a moment at the car- 
w and peered inside, and, turning, caught 
Donivon, fled up the walk, and was 

clasped in her arms with a startled cry. 

** Madeline |” 

And, lastly, a gentleman, so little, and old, and 
queer, wrapped, this summer evening, in a cloak 
trimmed with fur, and carrying in his hands,which 
trembled with weakness, a small, silver-bound 
ebony box, which he did not relinquish to the 
servant-man, even in descending the carriage- 
steps, though the action was evidently an effort. 

Dr. Donivon hastened toward his guest. 

“ Mr. St Hellens,” he said, “you are very wol- 
come to Brierville.” 

Without extending either hand, the old gentle- 
man returned his greeting, politely, but stiffly. 

“You are fatigued, and—ah, somewhat feeble, 
my dear sir,” he continued, with unction. ‘“‘ But 
we will make a new man of you, sir, in this charm- 
ing seclusion,”and Dr. Donivon would have assisted 
the mulatto in supporting his master as he walked 
up the avenue, but Mr. St. Hellens, in a sharp, 
quick way, deprecated his help, and eyed him with 
an habitual suspicion out of his bright, restless 
eyes. 

* And your luggage, sir?” continued the doctor, 
officiously. 

**We have come without, and came near not 
coming at all,” said the new patient, with a little, 
dry laugh ; “‘had an upset and smash-up on the 
train yesterday.” 

* And the excitement has jarred my master con- 
siderably,” interposed the mulatto, with a certain 
jealousy, as he helped the invalid up the steps. 

Mrs. Donivon had carried Madeline into the 
house, and was listening to her explanations. 

Oh, mamma, it was sofunny! We went rolling 
and tumbling down the bank, and some of them 
were killed and dreadfully hurt, and it was quite 
frightful. You see Mr. St. Hellens and Simon——” 

“ Who is dear ?” 

“ Why, that’s the black man, mamma.” 

“ Well ?” 

“They sat right before me in the car, and we 
were all pitched out together ; and, when I found I 
was not hurt, I jumped up and ran to the old gentle- 
man—for Simon was stunned at first—and helped 
him into a comfortable place; and, don’t you 
think, when I found out my bonnet and shawl were 
lost, he went and bought these as soon as we got 
to the city ;” and the girl exhibited the costly ar- 
ticles to her mother, in a childish, delighted way. 
* And then we got acquainted, and found we were 
both coming here—that was so funny !” 

** And is your trunk lost, Lina ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; the baggage went into the river. 
I cried, and wanted to stay and look for my things, 
and Mr. St. Hellens said no matter—better come 
right on home, for you’d be worried about me. 
You see, [told him about you, and then I had to 
explain that you weren’t sure I was on the way, 
and that I had a stepfather, and only six dollars 
left after my fare was paid.” 

“Oh, Madeline |” 

“ Why, mamma, was it any harm? And then, 
don’t you think he gave me these!” and she ex- 
hibited six gold eagles, “‘ and he told me——” 


pretty. Perhaps—— But, then, was she to have no | “But my dear child!—what have you done? 


better fate—no higher fortune? 
some plodding, coarse-grained fellow — good- 


hearted, maybe, smart, kind, like this Hyider— | 


well enough for some other mother’s child—but 
for hers, her dainty darling ! 


The wife of | 


Mrs. Donivon had . 


You cannot keep this money,” said Mrs. Donivon, 
in distress. 

* Dear mamma, I'll tell you just how it is. Mr. 
St. Tiellens says he has a daughter, and he can’t 
find her; and so nothing makes him so happy a8 


always vaguely believed that her own defeated life | to give any little present—he called it a little prea- 
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ent—to any young girl near her age, for he feels 
as if he was doing something for her—for the 
daughter.” 

“But, my child, do you know go little of the 
world? It was very wrong to take money from a 
stranger.” 

“He is a dear old gentleman, anyway,” said 
Madeline, abashed. “ AndI told him I'd a great 
deal rather not take it, and that I did not believe 
you’d let me; and he said he’d explain it all to 
you.” 

Mrs. Donivon smiled in spite of herself. She 
had led her daughter into the little attic chamber 
prepared for her, and, taking off the child’s hat, 
she looked yearningly into her fair, earnest face. 

“Tthought you would come back to me a wo- 
man, after a year’s contact with the world,” she 

**So Iam, indeed, mamma. You shall see how 
womanly I am.” 

**Did you speak to Mr. Donivon, dear?” the 
mother asked, suddenly pausing in stroking the 
rich, gold brown hair. 

“No, I didn’t. I looked at him, and couldn’t.” 

‘But, my child, you have come to his house— 
to ask his charity, while you stay. Don’t you 
know that, darling ?—don’t you know how power- 
less I am here? He almost said you shouldn't 
come; and, if you offend him, he may send you 
away in an hour. What could you do, then, Made- 
line? See how inconsiderate you are, dear.” 

The girl’s face clouded with a hard, worn look 
that dimmed its beauty. Her lip quivered. 

— I do anything right?” she said, in a 
sob. 

Her mother drew her to her, and held her in her 
arms without speaking. For a few minutes they 
eat thus, with tears streaming down both their 
faces. 

“Forgive me, mamma,” Madeline said, softly. 
**I was very cruel to grieve you.” 

** You must brush your hair now, dear, and we 
— go down to tea,” the mother answered, cheer- 

ully. 

Mr. St. Hellens had likewise been taken to his 
room, the handsomest the house afforded. He 
seemed very much exhausted, and they were 
obliged to lay him upon the bed like a child, 

**Your stairs are very steep, doctor,” he gasped. 
“They have tired me out. I must have a little 
brandy, Simon—just a little—to give me a trifle 
of strength.” 

**Let me prescribe some cold applications and 
complete rest, Mr. St. Hellens,” said the doctor. 
“*T employ no alcoholic stimulants in my method,” 

** Well—well—in the morning, sir, we'll begin ; 
but to-night——  That’s not the one, is it, Simon? 
Oh, yes, I see—just a spoonful.” 

The man poured the liquor with careful accuracy 
into a small silver cup, belonging to a case, which, 
curiously enough, had been preserved amid the 
debris of the railroad accident. In a few minutes 
aiter Mr. St. Hellens had swallowed the liquor a 
faint flush came to his hollow cheeks, and he 
mBached one hand toward the servant, who stood 
TFespectfully at the bedside. 

**Has he gone, Simon?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

With a slight, nervous shiver he arose from the 
bed, took the ebony casket, which he had placed 
beside him, and carried it to a cupboard fitted into 
a niche in the wall, which, with its secure fasten- 
ings, had been constructed after directions he had 
intamated to Dr. Donivon, in making his applica- 
tion for admission to the Water Cure. 

Simon locked the door, and attaching the key to 
a guard, placed it around his master’s neck, who 
then crept back to bed. 

** Ah, Simon, if that had been lost with the rest, 
it would have been a sorry thing. Poor little Isa 
—poor little child! Do you think we shall ever 
find her, Simon? Do you think Cyril is doing all 
he can?” 

**T think so, sir.” 

“‘He knows it’s to his interest ; I was careful 
to make it to his interest to find her. If she’s 
never found, it ali goes to the church—eh, Simon ?” 
6aid the invalid, in a helpless, appealing way. 

“That is the way your will reads, sir.” 

“But if she is found after my death—strange 
that that shouldn’t have occurred to me— 
wouldn’t it be well to make provision for that, 
think you, Simon ?” 

“ We’ve been looking for her these fifteen years, 
sir, and tf she’s not found soon, I believe she'll 
never be. If you put such a clause in your will, it 
would be apt to tempt pretenders.” 

The man gave his advice craftily, reading his 
master’s face, and stamping his words in the 
weaker mind like a print in wax. 

“ The little girl made me think of her,” continued 
the invalid, fretfully ; “‘not in looks, you know, 
for Iea, Simon, looked like her mother—wasn’; 
that 80?” 

** Yes, sir, she had black eyes and hair.” 

A dreamy, clairvoyant expression crossed Mr. 
St. Hellen’s face. He seemed to lapse into 
thoughts of the past, and by-and-by fell into a 
heavy sleep. 

The mulatto, with his soft, noiseless step and 
flexible face, moved about the room, modulating 
the light, making some changes in the furniture, 
pervading the whole place, as it were, with a 
subtle influence, forming a strange contrast to the 
pale little gentleman asleep upon the bed, with his 
refined, sickly,fretful face, and withered, shrunken 
frame ; and making one think, somehow, of the 
Genii. 

* . ° * * . 

Robert Hylder had a keen, artistic instinct 
under his rather uncouth exterior, and having 
turned with the rest, to look at Madeline come, 

as she followed her mother to the table, he could 
not get his eyes from her face. There was no 
impertinence, hardly even the personality of 
admiration, in his gaze ; he looked with the same 
satisfying study into the living, as he had at the 
photograph of it, which had attracted him. Yet 
the face was too immature to be really beaatiful— 
one of those rare faces that promise something 


better than the freshness of sixteen, in compensa- 


tion for the loss of the first bloom, The eyes 
were large and velvety, of a Violet gray, shy and 
troubled in their expression; the complexion 
pale, the form thin, and hardly graceful. The 
hair only was very beautiful ; riotous in its length 
and thickness, brown in the shadow, and auburn 
in the sun ; twisted back hard and tight as it was, 
its own weight loosened its coils, and showed 
their surpassing richness ; for the rest, the girl's 
whole expression was contradictory. Bright, 
childish impulses flashed over the surface and 
sank, and the face grew cloudy and still, and 
Robert Hylder watched the play with keen, un- 
conscious interest. 

The ladies saw that Miss Orme was dowdy; 
that her delaine was half cotton ; that she was an 
intruder and a dependent, and they took their 
cue. Half-frightened and half-defiant, she ap- 
proached Dr. Donivon, who had taken his place 
at the table, and held out her hand. The doctor 
was in the act of passing the dried beef; he 
nodded and frowned : 

“Better sit there by Mrs. Donivon,” was his 
greeting. ;, 

They had all looked mercilessly at her, as she 
walked the length of the table, to have her 
advances met with such a mortifying rebuff, and 
@ girl of coarser figure would have been ready to 
die of mauvaise honte, but Madeline Orme’s grit 
rose for the emergency. She threw her head 
back, @ very little, a gleam of her mother’s 
temper came into her eyes ; without withdrawing 
her outstretched hand, she said, quite clearly : 

“Yes, sir, I am going back there. I came to 
shake hands with you.” 

Dr. Donivon had no resort ; he took the girl’s 
hand a moment in his finger-tips, and let it fall. 

Mrs. Eames sitting near, smiled, and Mr. 
Hylder scowled. 





CHAPTER IlIl.—THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


A xumper of days elapsed before Mr. St. 
Hellens had sufficiently recovered from his 
fatigue to leave his room. In the meantime its 
threshold became a sort of contested territory. 

Early on the morning following his arrival, there 
was a timid tap at the door, and a comical little 
figure was presented to Simon, who opened it. It 
was Madeline, in a short, out-grown frock, and 
one of Dr. Donivon’s cast-aside straw hats, with a 
dilapidated rim. She had taken off her heavy 
shoes to avoid making a noise, and was carrying 
in her hands a basket ingeniously made of grape- 
vine stalks, and filled with fresh violets and roses. 

**Simon,” she whispered, in an appealing, con- 
fidential tone, “‘do you think he would like some 
flowers ?” 

The man, with his unchanging, uncompromising 
face, bowed gravely, without speaking, ~ he took 
the uplifted basket, with as decorous a respect to 
the young creature as if she had been one of the 
grand ladies whom, she thought, he must have 
been used to waiting on. 

But, as he closed the door upon her, a wary and 
suspicious light came into his eyes; he looked at 
the unconscious flowers, and from them to the 
feeble, little gentleman, who still slept. 

He loved flowers—Simon knew that well. There 
was just that delicate, chivalrous element in his 
nature which delighted in innocent refinements, 
and these flowers, dewy and fragrant as they, were, 
would beautify the room to him all the summer 
day. Simon hesitated, his features relented, he 
moved a few steps toward the bed, by which wasa 
little stand, thinking how the invalid’s eyes would 
lighten—for he was weak, almost childish, poor, 
little gentleman—at the sight of them placed be- 
fore him. y 

He held the pretty basket above the stand, and, 
as he paused, his master moved—he would soon 
wake. The look of yielding faded from Simon's 
face, and left it hard and impenetrable. This 
resolution seemed to cost him a struggle, but it 
was brief. He carried the flowers into the adjoin- 
ing room, which he occupied, and remorselessly de- 
stroyed them. The thorn of a rose-stalk pricked his 
finger as he crumpled them in his hands, at which 
he smiled to himself in a grave, patient way, and 
then he returned to Mr. St. Hellens, who woke 
querulous and unrefreshed from his long, deep 
sleep. 

Still later in the morning, Dr. Donivon visited 
his patient, to whom Simon had again adminis- 
tered brandy. 

“Mr. St. Hellens,” said the doctor, with some 
temper, “ while you are under my care you must 
follow my advice.” 

** Certainly, doctor,” said the invalid, languidly. 
“But I protest, sir, against your using an 
liquor ; it B contrary to ay theory.” y 
Simon bowed. 

“Mr. St. Hellens cannot live without his cogniac, 
sir,” he said, respectfully. 

**We'll see about that,” said the doctor, with 
ire. “You say that your master has had his 
shower-bath ; very well, he must now rest. In an 
hour I will explain to you the packing process, 
which he requires. In the meantime, as a surety 
that my principles will not be violated, I must 
request you to hand over to my keeping the liquors 
you have.” 

The mulatto’s face flushed, as did his master’s, 
at this rude demand. The former said, very 
firmly : 

“Tam familiar with my master’s health these 
twenty years, sir, and I can only say that if he 
submits himself to the process you propose, it 
cannot be by mysanction. Massa Henri,” and he 
directed a peculiar glance toward the sick man, 
* you must decide whether or no I leave you——” 

““Why—whby, Simon! Why, doctor—you mis- 
understood me. You don’t want to make me do 
things I don’t wish to, do you, sir? I couldn’t 





| stand your packing! What do you say, sir, about 
taking a gentleman’s liquors away from him? I'll 
| get away from here at once,” and Mr. St. Hellens 
raised himself on his elbow in the bed. 
Dr. Donvion loved his dignity, but also his 


dollars. He was confounded at the storm he had 
raised. The servant-man’s steady assurance, 
forcible lan; e, and apparent influence over his 
master, 4m him—no less the patient’s excite- 
ment. He mustered his diplomacy for a retreat 
from his position; and he was “ utiaware that Mr. 
St. Hellens declined thorough treatment. He 
begged his pardon a thousand times for having 
misapprehended ; he yielded in all cases to con- 
stitutional peculiarities. He—he——” In short, 
he bowed himself out of the room, to revenge his 
wounded importance upon his stepdaughter, 
whom he discovered weeding a flower-bed. 

‘* Well, mise,” he said, sharply, “for how long 
may I consider you quartered here?” 

The girl’s lips trembled : 

‘Not an instant longer than it takes me to find 
work, sir.” 

** Rather indefinite, that. You'll have to lower 
your high head, somewhat, I expest, before you 
can keep work after you find it.” 

“I shan’t lower my self-respect,” she muttered. 

“Very pretty to talk about, young lady; but 
I'd like to know how much your self-respect would 
have helped you when you were thrown ovt of a 
situation? What would you have done for a home 
if I hadn’t been willing to receive you, eh ?” 

Poor little Madeline! it was hard, at sixteen, for 
her to comprehend absolute self-independence. 
Some home-nest or other seems absolutely as 
matter of course for the little wings trying their 
strength in first flights. She turned pale at the 
thought of such a hard reality as her step-father 
spoke of. 

“I’m sure you don’t make it so pleasant that 
I'll want to stay here any more than I can help.” 

‘Than you can help! that’s just it,” he answer- 
ed, harshly. “ You don’t try to help it—you don't 
try to work—you are lazy and ugly ; but I won't 
have you hanging on me, I tell you.” 

A cheery voice rang out : 

* “morning,” and Mr. Hylder broke in 
upon them. “Fine morning, sir,” to Dr. Donivon. 
“* By George, Miss Orme, but you're the salvation 
of those verbenas. Let me help you finish up 
this bed, before ths sun gets hot,” and the young 
man hung his jacket on a trellis at hand, and be- 
took himself to weeding. 

Madeline made no replies; her tears were 
choking her, and she almost buried her face 
among the verbenas to hide its agitation. 

Dr. Donivon brushed a spider gingerly off his 
sleeve, and walked away. He did not like an 
audience for his little meannesses. 

As his steps died away down the gravel walk a 
convulsive sob broke from Madeline’s lips; drop- 
ping her garden-trowel, shesprang into a thicket 
of lilac bushes, and throwing herself on the 
ground, she cried violently. 

Mr. Hylder had heard enough of the conversa- 
tion he interrupted, not to have to ask what was 
the matter? His great honest heart throbbed 
with indignation. 

“‘T wouldn’t care a bit, Miss Madeline,” he said, 
following her. 

“But I can’t help caring,” she sobbed. “It 
wasn’t my fault, either, that I lost the hateful old 
place he got fér me. They turned me away 
because I didn’t know enough, and I couldn’t 
help that.” 

“Of course you couldn’t. But it was a great 
shame ; I’m sure you knew more than any of 


“Oh, no—oh, dear—I didn’t. Oh, if I had 
anywhere in the whole great world to go!—oh, 
me, what shall 1 do! what shall I do!” 

Mr. Hylder was greatly distressed and wholly 
at a loss. He had conceived such a respectful 
admiration, such s interest in this 
forlorn child, that it withheld him from offering 
her advice. And,'at any rate, what advice had he 
to offer her? 

He plunged his two great hands into his hair, 
resting his elbows on his knees as he sat on the 
sward in the shadow of lilacs, while the girl 
exhausted her wild indignation in tears. 

“What did you think to do, Miss Madeline ?” 
he said, with hesitation, after » pause. 

“To get—another—place,” she answered, 
choking with sobs, “ as soon as ever—I can——” 

This was tangible at least. Mr. Hylder was 
eminently practical, He knitted his brows, and 
began to think. There was s place, he knew, 
vacant, in a certain seminary which he had 
visited just before coming to Brierville, having 
had there a contract for “photographing the 
graduates,” as he expressed it. He remembered 
—he was one of those in whose memories cir- 
cumstances ramify and spread-like arbutus—that 
there had been a great deal to do on the last day 
over a teacher in the “‘ primary,” who was not to 
come back next session. A young girl she was. 
Mr. Hylder gathered, that she was going to be 
married ; for, though not inquisitive, as I have 
said, he was instinctively acquisitive of simple 
facts, always gathering up and storing them away, 
classified and labeled—why, he could never have 
told—it was his way. 

This situation, he reflected, might not yet be 
filled, and Miss Orme here might obtain it. 
Mighty is the potential mood. The girl bright- 
ened with hope as she heard Mr. Hylder’s propo- 
sition to write immediately to the principal in her 
behalf. . 

She thought she could keep a place better if some 
one besides her stepfather obtained it for her. 
And her courage rose at the prospect of emanci- 
pation from him. 

* You are so good,” she said to her new friend. 

But the young man’s shy reverence returned as 
she grew calm. With a kind of clairvoyance, he 
did homage to what she might be, and honored 
an invis.ble crown she wore. 

They both had risen, and Madeline was drying 
her eyes on her apron. 

TI wish I might ask you to do me a little favor,” 
he said, awkwardly. 

It seemed so absurd that it should be in her 








power to do any one a favor, that she smiled. 


“ Why, what can I do for you, Mr. Hylder? 
she asked, wonderingly. 

**T would like so much to take your picture.” 

That that should be a favor seemed to her more 
absurd still. She laughed outright. 

“ Why, of course you may!” she exclaimed. 

A little, bird-like voice, chirping through the 
shrubber;, in a rather high key, was heard just 
then. 

“Well, Ido declare! I thought you had gone 
to the village all this while, Robert,” pronouncing 
his name in French, and Miss Catty came mincing 
intosight. “Ah, gardening!” Miss Catty darted 
a little malignant look at his earnost face, and 
Madeline blushed, and so made an enemy. 

“Ive wacted you so much, Robert, to-——’ 

Yes, Oatty, a2 half an hour. I’m just going 
to write a letter ana post it,” and Mr. Hylder 
walked away. ; 

“Why. who are you going $0 write to, to-day, 
mon ami?” 

“Only a business letter, Catty, 

Just then came Mrs. Donivon. 

“Daughter, I want you now.” 

** Yes, mamma.” 








LADIES’ FALSE HAIR. 


As Ti centre of all fashion, hair collected 
all over Europe ges to Paris, to give it a character, 
precisely as in the days when men drank Madeira, and 
there was Madeira to drink, that wine was not con- 
sidered the perfect drink till it had been a voyage to 
India and back. From Paris, the hair—manufactured 
and unmanufactured, prepared and unprepared, sorted 
in lengths and as it comes from the head, clean and 
dirty, lustrous and ragzed—streams to all parts of Eu- 
rope, may, to all parts of the new and of the old world. 

There is one most unpleasant feature connected with 
this business, and which calls for attention. This is 
the operation of the hair thieves. Even in the present 
day it has happened abroad over and over again that @ 
good crop of hair has been laid in wait for, and shorn 
from the trembling victim, who has been only too glad 
to get free with but the loss of her hair. Singularly 
enough, these ruffians never attempted in past times to 
injure the giris, and always kept on the safe side of the 
law, apart from the robbery of the hair. Perhaps this 
abstinence on their part from actual violence enabled 
them, during the hair-stealing panic, to continue their 
depredations with such impuvity. That time dates 
sbout forty years back, when this crime jn Brittany 
created as great a panic as did the recent garate agony 
in London. : 

The strates thought fit to treat the panic with 
vast contempt. At first sight this would appear inax- 

licable, when it is remembered that the mazistrates, 
these instances small local mayors, are, as a rule, 
singularly fond of airing their dignity and power. Per- 
haps a solution of the difficulty may be tound in the 
that there were more assertions of ro. bery 
than actual thefts, on the principle that there are too 
many valuable jewels advertised in the second column 
of the Times as lost, not to suggest the idea that the 
advertisement is the cover of a visit to that relation who 
is always ready to advance money on any security—not 
personal. It is possible to recognize the fact that many 
@ French girl, wanting to sell ber hair, and yet too 
d to do so publicly, effects the bargain in private, 
and then declares her locks have been raviged. Against 
this supposition, however, it has been urged, that it 
would ot the interest of the hair merchants, as a 
body, to prevent the slur of theft attaching to their 
characters, by only purchasing in public. But, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the fair bar- 
gainer might be willing to take “‘something off” as a 
compensation for secrecy, while in every trade there 
are always pumbers who will sacrifice the honor of ‘uat 
trade to the purposes of their own advantage. 
enough, some months back a very extra- 
ordinary case of hair-stealing occurred in Germany, the 
culprit being a German. In this case the ruffian was 
not a hair dealer, but a hair fancier. He had a passion 
for collecting long locks of beautiful hair, and as he was 
a well-to-do man, he had the means of carrying on his 
ons Vi successfully. By fair m~ans or foul 
he obtained an immense number of b:autiful locks. 
Some he obtained by persuasion, but the greater num- 
ber came into his possession as the result of force. 
Upon the apprehension of this extraordinary man, a 
eabmet was found in his house, on the shelves and in 
the drawer of which the locks of hair were arranged as 
in a kind of museum. And to make this comparison 
still more apt, it is to be added that a description of the 
from whom each individual rT! had been ob- 
Rined, together with all particulars of the fair one’s 
name, age, of residence, an‘ station in life, was 
found in each 
ot ravished hair. 


carefully-placed packet containing a lock 
Perhaps the more astonishing fact in connection with 
this extraordi freak, was the fact that in many in- 
stances the hair had belonged to ladies of fashion, and 
whose name, fashion, and place of residence were as 
sly recorded as in the case of the humblest 
moiden who had contributed to the spoils. And it is 
added, that upon the discovery being m«de, and pre- 
parations taken to bring the ruffian to that trial which 
ended in his fina! condemnation, many grand ladics had 
to exert the powers of both position and money to pre- 
vent their be: publicly brought forward in order to 
assist in pu ing the rascal, The climax of this 
history is told when it is added that the “‘ par- 
ticulars”’ were so exact that every sufferer recovered 
her shorn locks. 








HrpporHacists will now have an opportunity 
of indulging in their favorite pabulum. The Frnch 
Government has officially authorized the sale of horse- 

in Frap*ve, both by buichers and restaurateurs, 
subject, however, to severe regulations. And the 
Par papers contain advertisements that horsefiesi 
butchers’ shops are about to be opened in that city; 
while, to celebrate the event, the Hippophagist Seciciy 
announce a horsefiesh banquet, at ten francs a head. 


Curnese Brrpat Outrrr.—Some two or three 
days before the time fixed for the wedding, a red card 
is s nt by the family of the bride to the other party, 
stating what furniture will be furnished as the bride's 
dower, and the number of leads. The person who 
takes this card—usually the go-between—informs the 
family of the groom what time these things may be 

At the time indicated on the card, the dower 


ex 
of the bride is carried in ssion through the streets, 
with as much and show as the amount of furni- 
ture will possibly admit. Not unfrequently, when the 


es are near neighbors, tue procession of porters or 

Ts, instead of the shortest route from the 
residence of the bride to the residence of the groom, 
take a circuitous route throvgh the principal streets, 
for the purpose of exhibiting the furniture. In the 
case of the rich, often a large amount of superior 
household fuorniure, o« wardrobes, tables, chairs, 
trunks, cove.i 2, the exterior of which is silk 
or satin, and various iess showy yet expensive a: ticles, 
are thus carried in procession through the streets. The 
uu.ber of persons employed in transporting these 
things sométimes amount to one hundred, or even 
more. Those who can afford the expense, have some of 
the articles bound around or fastened te the carrying- 
poles with pieces of red silk, or red crape, or red cotton 
cloth. Thisis considered a great day for the families 
most especially concerned, aed everything connected 
with the procession is designed for display. Probably 
there is quite as much vavity and desire tor show, in 
connection with a bridal outfit, arpong the Chinese ag 
in Western lands. 


or qu 
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AMALIA. do whose toilsome task is over at last, andwho/ A look of affectionate gratitude stole over the | “‘She is out of the reach of forgiveness and pun- 


Tux grace of womanhood enveloped her 

As does the robe of royalty a queen. 

Her teet walked over hearts ; but with a tread 
So light, it only crushed affection upward 

Into eyes, that, looking on her, smiled : while 
All about her lay a tender air, which, 

Like sweet incense, melted in its fire 

Each thought of hardness born in coldest breast. 
Soft threnodies trilled through her talking voice, 
And when she sang, it was as though a choir 

Of angels keyed the notes, and one freed soul 
Dissolved its essence to prolong the strain. 

God! how I loved her! e’en the rustling sound 
“Of her light step, o’er carpets mossy-thick, 
-Made the swift blood rush headlong to my cheek 
-And burn there like a flame! The faintest touch 
Of her white fingers fluttering in mine 

‘Woke in my goui a thousand blissful dreams, 
‘That made it drunk, as opium does the brain. 

I saw in them the lotus of the Nile, 

Damascus roses, and the waving palms 

Beneath the purple flush of the Orient skies ; 
Arabian spices wafted their perfume, 

And fanned my cheek with winds that swept o’er 

flowers ; 
Clad with the radiance of the starry night, 


has only to reap the reward. All these terrible 
occurrences, in short, had been shocks which she 
had survived, but by no means with unimpaired 
powers of resistance ; and, like a bridge which 
has bravely borne some tremendous test of its 
strength, her mind stood firm, but vastly weakened 
by the ordeal. Her physical powers, too, had 
been severely tried. Appetite had long deserted 
her, and the snatches of sleep which were still 
vouchsafed to her scarce brought any rest for 
dreams that were a kaleidoscope of her plots and 
plans by day. She had suffered more than she 
dared to own even to herself during her late lonely 
watch upon the roof-top ; nothing but the reflec- 
tion that what was about to be demanded of her 
was the last service which her pitiless spirit would 
require of her failing strength —after which should 
surely succeed unbroken repose and ease—had 
kept her to her post, the very spot where the only 
fellow-creature who had ever loved her had so 
miserably perished, and she waiting there to ac- 
complish the mental ruin of his beloved son. She 
had gone throngh with it all, and more; for was 
not Rupert's blood upon her hands? And now, 
when mind and body were alike exhausted in the 
dread removal of that last obstacle, and craving 
for the rest which had been promised them—— 


The hours fled past on wings, that, passion- | Lo, the step of that dead man upon the turret- 


plumed, : 
Beturned again, still bringing new delights. 


Often and often must my eyes have told 

‘The lover’s story, but my tongue was still ; 

8o wildly did I worship, that I feared 

To break the silence, lest a jarring sound 
Should rend the charm which, in a magic spell, 
Enwrapped the world, and us. 


At length I saw 

A change grow on the face which made my 
heaven— 

Not palpable, but like the shade that creeps 
Athwart the earth when clouds sail o’er the sun. 
This shadow first, and then 9 haughty glance; 
A cold @istinctness underlaid each word, 
Eacn act and tone ; alas! I deemed her wroth, 
Cr false, or else she ne’er had loved ; and so 
I left her, thinking I could thus forget! 


Years passed before her eyes again met mine; 
And then a dark-faced stranger clasped her hand 


And fondly called her—‘ Wife!”—Sweet Christ, | 


forgive 


‘The deadly hate which, in that moment, changed | 
| evoked by her late struggle, and crowned with 


‘My being—hate for Amalia’s husband! 


I hear them yet—the words—the answering 
blow— 

I see my rival, prone and bleeding, lie 

Dead at my feet !—Then see, as in a dream, 

A face, with horror blanched, droop over him 

And madly kiss his lips, beseeching God 

To pardon some great sin—the dead speak not ; 

And I—Christ !|—I went mad! 


My hair was white 
When next my eyes took note of God’s fair world! 
And then I knew my darling had loved me 
Even as I loved her—too late, I knew! for 


crime 
And madness lay between—she died. 


Each day 
Tlie for hours where tufts of rank, cool grass 
Grow on a grave ; and gazing at the shait 
Of gleaming marble, white above my head, 
Reading the name, and telling o’er my sins 
As pilgrims do their beads ; and round each one 
With sighs ; then read again—“ Amatia!” 








The Spectre of Cliffe: 
OR, 
THE FAIR LADY OF THE SHROUD. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. &c 


CEAPTER XLH.—RUPERT’S LEGACY. 
Wuen fear does come upon the constitutionally 
bold, it is overwhelming indeed. The timid fleeth 
at the shadow of the coming peril, whereas the 


other stands his ground until the substance is close | 
upon him, and it is too late for flight. When a | 
panic seizes a fighting regiment, the ruin is more | 
complete than in one unused to war, which breaks | 
and scatters at the first onset, and rallies again | 
without much sense of having been beaten, In | 


stair. 

The words she had answered so eontemptuously 
when spoken that morning by Clement, and which 
had intruded upon her more than once that night, 
again seemed to ring within her ears: “I have 
heard that spirits will sometimes re-enact the self- 
same scene which was fatal to them, or to those 
dear to them in this life, and in the self-same 
place.” Was she to see her husband once more 
stagger and fall yonder! and was his dead son 
indeed coming up to succor him, as’before, and 
to cast again upon her that look of hatred and 
execration which had never faded from her mem- 
ory! As though to resolve her doubts, the half- 
face of the moon shone forth for a moment free 
from the hanging clouds, and her straining eye- 
balls beheld the little door burst open from with- 
in, and on the threshold Raymond Clifford, stand- 
ing as in life, with his arm outetretched, and 
pointing to herself, while she heard his voice, 
thundering like the Trump of Doom : 

** Thou devil, I come for thee /” 

At that dread sight and sentence reason forsook 








her seat in the wretched woman’s brain, and she 
fled up the roof at speed, shrieking with maniac 
mirth. Her features, still distorted with passion, 


frenzied hate, were spectacle to freeze a man’s 
blood, but not to evoke his pity. Raymond knew 
what had happened at a glance, but it moved him 
scarce at all in comparison with that which he did 
not see. 

“Rue, Rue!” cried he. ‘ Where art thou, Ru- 
pert? Answer, Rue, Rue!” 

The echoing walls that stood about the sky-light 
returned, “Rue, Rue!” The hearse-like woods 
replied in fainter notes, the solemn voices of the 
night that dwelt in Ribble Fell gave dimly back, 
**Rue, Rue!” The startled owl, taking its noise- 
less flight from the ivied tower, close by seemed to 
give like reply. 

“Rupert, good Rupert !—it is I, your brother 
Raymond !” 

“* Look in the garden—look in the rose-garden !” 
cried a mocking tongue ; and two fair hands were 
clapped together in triumph, and again that laugh 
rang forth, which, to the ear that has once heard 
it, makes all laughter have an evil sound for ever. 

Sick at heart, Raymond hurried to that part of 
the battlements which he knew commanded the 
spot in question, and looked down. Ashe did so, 
@ prostrate figure upon the gravel-walk benoath 
raised itself with difficulty upon one arm, and 
looked up at bim. Brother’s face met brother’s 
for the first time after years of absence, and after 
what separates brother from brother far more 
than years—far more than broadest seas—sus- 
picion, injustice, wrong. 

**Ray.” 

“Rue.” 

Little indeed to say; but when heart speaks to 
heart, there is no need of words! Each loving 
monosyllable breathed forth as much of trust 
revived, enmity forgotien, kinship and old affec- 
tion brought to mind, as could have been con- 
tained in a volume. 

“IT come, I come!” cried Raymond, pas- 
sionately; then dashed down the turret-stair, 
while the poor gibbering wretch, who was once 
his deadly foe, besought him in vain to tarry and 
take from her the shroud which she had wrought 


infancy, the measles are lightly caught and easily | so cunningly for Rupert’s self, 


got rid of ; but when they do seize upon tie adult, 


From the rose-garden, along the broad moonlit 


the case is severe in proportion to its rarity. | terrace, men carried the young Master of Cliffe 
Through life Grace Clifford had been almost void | into the house, which would still be his for a little 


of fear ; not so much from natural courage as from | time. 


There was a fire in the library, where 


the possession of one engrossing idea—her own | Mildred, even then, was sitting with her sleeping 


personal ag 
for it, When the mind is resolutely fixed upon 
one object, it is callous to influences which would 
otherwise grievously affect it ; but when these rise 
beyond a certain limit, it is none the stronger for 
having hitherto ignored them. 
. Except in the case of Raymond, when he stood 
by the couch of his dying father, and regarded 
his murderess with such vengeful eyes, we have 
never seen Grace Clifford tremble, save with rage ; 
but the events of the last month, occurring as 
they did after two whole years of anxiety and 
self-repression, had made themselves felt within 
her, nevertheless. The violent death of her hated 
had been eagerly desired, and the news 


of ite mt greedily welcomed; the 





grandizement- -which had left noroom | child and Lucy (for she had not dared to retire to 


rest that night), and so they laid him there. A 
doctor, brought by Raymond for quite another 
purpose, was at the Hall, and did what could be 
done for the dying. It was a question of an hour 
more or less of life, he said; if the patient had 
been previously insane, that was not the case 
now ; the shock which had given him his death- 
blow had, strange as it might seem, restored his 
reason. Mildred remembered well, when Rupert 
had suffered from that fall, on the night of his 


| father’s death, what a change for the better 
‘had been worked in his mental ailment, which 


began to develop itself anew only as he grew 


‘strong. Sbe tended him as of yore, although in 


circumstances far different; and as she sponged 


destruction of his wife and child had been coolly | away from his broad brow, so cruelly marred, the 
ed and executed (as she thought) without blood that still welled slowly forth from his life- 
costing her a pang of remorse. When she looked springs, his blue eyes swimming in painless tears 


down, but a few moments back, on Rupert’s inani- 
mate body, as it lay in the moonlight, with a broad 
streak of red athwart the white sbut face, she had 


| seemed to beg of hor forgiveness. 


“TJ think,” said Raymond, tenderly, “ that my 
dear brother wishes to say something to you, 


involuntarily uttered a sigh of relief, asone might Mildred, alone.” 


face of the dying man. 


apart too long: stay you with her. We three— 
and yes, her cnild.” 

Then all the rest withdrew save William Cator, 
who, shaking his head in token of resolution, not 
to interrupt, but, at the same time, not to leave 
those four, took up his quarter noiselessly upon 
the doorstep, like a dog on watch. Except the 
low moan of the wind upon the terrace-walk 
without, there was not a sound to be beard; and 
the only light came from the wood-fire, which 
slept and awoke by fits—now shining full upon 
some battered breastplate or lance-head with its 
tattered and moth-eaten pennant, now flickering 
out upon the heraldic panes, and calling into 
light the weird fantastic form of bird or beast— 
now sinking into semi-darkness, more suggestive 
of those strange surroundings still. 

“Tam dying, Ray,” began the Master of Cliffe, 
calmly, ‘and can see nothing clearly with my 
outward eyes; but the inward sight, which has 
been so long denied me, is very clear. It seems 
to me, brother, that I see myself for the first time. 
Selfish—hush !” said he, with grave pathos, and 
holding up one white, transparent finger, ‘‘ Iknow 
it—selt-secking, self-indulgent, from the first. 
From the very first, I say. This was the madness, 
and no other, which I drew in with my mother’s 
milk. My father had it before me, and his before 
him, and all the Cliffords yonder, whether they 
lived mad or sane. The motto of our house, writ 
on that foolish scroll there, is nothing to the pur- 
pose; it should be ‘Self—Self—Self.’ From the 
cradle I was taught how great a thing it was to be 
the Master of Cliffe—one of yon duil, stern folks, 
by whose hands, I think, no seed of good was ever 
planted—so great, that hardly could one grow to 
such a height. Nature herself was jealous of us, 
and had interposed an obstacle. We were so high 
and strong, we Cliffords, because we had called a 
handful of the great, round earth our own for a 
few consecutive years in the vast sum of Time— 
we were so prosperous, I say, that out of jealousy, 
or, mayhap, fear, the powere of heaven had laid 
upon us & special burden. This I was given to 
know by hirelings, but not directly ; I gathered it 
from hints and songs which, placea together with 
scraps of vulgar rumor heard without the walls, 
eked out the story which my father’s gloom cor- 
roborated. Then, dwelling upon this, and never 
for one moment suffering my thoughts to stray 
from him whom it concerned—me, Rupert Cliffor 
—I grew from worse to worse until the prophecy 
fulfilleditself. I think, if Mildred here had loved 
me, this fate—if I can call that fate which I myself 
had helped to bring upon myself—might have been 
delayed—delayed, kind, generous woman, not 
averted. Had we married—for one who is pledged 
to death, dear brother, may say so much—I should 
have only loved her through myself. Sooner or 
later—but mark how, even upon the very threshold 
of the grave, the habit rules! And yet, for once, 
though I deal with ‘I’ and ‘ me,’ it is not for my 
own sake, Rue. Dear brother and sweet sister, 
since God has willed it so, think not I take ad- 
vantage of my neighborhood to death, as some 
have done, to chide you, or to pack your memories 
with recipes I have not made myself, of how to 
live. Chiding would ill become these lips, indeed, 
even if you deserved it—you, than whom I know 
no worthier soul upon this earth. For yourselves, 
you have no need of warning—kind, unselfish, 
wise ; but for that little one—and others, if heaven 
should send them—bearing this name of Clifford, 
and brought up in this stately place, oh keep from 
them this bane of ‘ Self—Self—Self’—the only fore- 
runner of doom which, in truth, haunts Cliffe 
Hall—the only curse that clings to this unhappy 
house.” 

He paused for breath, with pained and laboring 
chest, while Mildred, kneeling by his side, in 
silence wept, and Raymond, holding the cold hand 
in his, and chafing it in vain, dropped man’s rare 
tears. Then, midst the hush, there came a groan 
from nigh the door, 

** What is that ?” asked Rupert, hastily. 

It is I,” said Cator, rising, and approaching 
the couch, with downcast looks. 

** Away, thou villain!” ejaculated the dying man. 

*Oh, not so,” interposed Raymond; “he al- 
ways meant us well, both he and his sister Lucy.” 

“ Away, away!” continued Rupert, passionately, 
and covering his eyes with his hand. 

“Tt is only natural, sir,” sighed the poor ser- 
vant-man. ‘‘ We are known by the company we 
keep ; and I have kept the worst. Heaven bless 
you, master, though you love me not. When we 
two meet again, you will know me better.” With 
that he moved away, cut to his faithful heart. 

“Dear Rupert,” whispered Mildred, “he loved 
your father dearly, served him dutifully; hired 
himself to basest masters to help your Uncle Cyril 
all he could.” 

“ Away, away!” still murmured the feeble 
voice, quivering with rage as much as with its 
feebleness. 

“Do no man wrong, dear Rue, at such a time 
as this,” said Raymond, gravely. “He did his 
best, indeed he did, nowever it may seem, for you, 
for me, for all of us.” 

The voice was silent, but the lips still moved 
the same “ Away, away!” 

“He watched by night and day to guard my 
child and me,” urged Mildred, piteously. 

“Did he guard thee ?” cried Rupert, with sud- 
den energy. “Then call him back. Cator, [know 
not whether you be a true man or no, but give me 
your hand ; and if I do not grasp it, it is my lack 
of strength forbids, I thank you; and if I Lave 
anything to forgive you, I forgive it.” 

Oator carried the thin fingers to his lips, and 
kissed them like one who touches sacramental 
bread, then reverently withdrew. 

“Where is that man’s mistress?” inquired 
Rupert, when the serving-man had loft the room. 





aunt?” 


“No, no, Ray,” murmured he; “we have been, 


, to live not only for his own pleasures. 





“J will forgive her, too. Is she not Mildred’s 


ishment also,” returned Raymond, solemnly. 

**Ts she dead, then?” 

‘No, Rue, worse than that. A terrible retribu- 
tion has overtaken her; her mind has left her.” 

“Alas, poor wretch! You well say, brother,” 
here a shudder shook the wasted limbs, “ that is 
worse than death.” 

“You have not told us, Rue—and we must 
know,” said Raymond, hastening to interpose— 
“*how came you in this plight? Did the unhappy 
woman in her madness——” He hesitated, and 
stole a look toward his wife—her niece. 

“No, Raymond; I fell backward of myself.” 

“Thank God!” cried Mildred, fervently; and 
from the depths of Raymond’s chest came a great 
sigh of relief. Then over Rupert’s livid and wasted 
face there stole a smile which made it almost 
young again. 

‘Remember, brother, for the sake of all who 
follow you, the warning which I spoke—the only 
legacy poor Rupert has to leave. Self—self—self ; 
that is the Clifford’s Curse. And if your children 
ask to hear its history, then tell them mine.” 





CHAPTER XLITI.—EVER AFTERWARD. 

Tae seed which Rupert sowed with his last 
breath in that good ground, his brother Ray- 
mond’s heart, took full effect. From the moment 
that he began to rule, a new system made itself 
felt wherever his influence extended. Over all 
the lands of Cliffe there was now a master indeed 
—not merely a sluggard nursing dreams of his 
family greatness, or creating for himself imagin- 
ary giants, which, in the end, became too strong 
for him and his. He was not feared, as all his 
race had been before him; nor was he merely 
respected like his father—he was reverenced, 
honored, loved. Time never hung heavy on his 
hands. Generation after generation of misrule, 
of rule by deputy, or of laissez aller, had left him 
quite enough to do on fell and field, in farm and 
hamlet. The spreading park was no longer a shut 
paradise to all but some half-a-dozen human crea- 
tures. The Hall, as soon as the long days of 
mourning were accomplished, was set in order as 
it had never been before, and did not want for 
guests. The county families welcomed with open 
arms—as though he were some repentant prodi- 
gal of their own house—a Clifford that was neither 
Abandoned nor a Recluse. He was as good a 
sportsman as the best of them ; but he had learned 

I do not 
say that in all this Raymond Clifford was seconded 
by his wife, because that word would do her 
wrong ; not that she took the lead in anything 
wherein it becomes a woman to follow or not to 
meddle, but that she had a far harder part to act 
than he, and played it to perfection. 

She was a Carr to start with, one of an upstart 
race, despised wherever known, and well known 
in those parts, and no mere town-bred folks can 
understand what a barrier to getting on with 
proud and simple country gentry is a misfortune 
of that sort. Moreover, though much was kept 
concealed, it was understood that to the machina- 
tions of Grace Clifford—a hopeless, dangerous 
lunatic for life, but well and carefully tended ina 
place far other than that to which she had doomed 
poor Rupert—it was understood, I say, that Mil- 
dred’s aunt and uncles had worked great evil to 
the family into which she had married, an act in 
itself almost unpardonable, even if such had not 
been the case; for eagles, said the country code 
of moral obligation, should match with eagles, and 
not choose their mates out of the nests of spar- 
row-hawks. Nay, even her own household mur- 
mured something of this, and remembering what 
the last lady of Cliffe had been, at first submitted 
to her niece’s rule with an ill grace. But Mildred 
had been used to be misjudged when friendless, 
and now she had her husband’s love to strengthen 
her, and hold her firm before the eyes of all. Un- 
til they saw her aright, she was content to do ber 
duiy, and waive recompense from others. But it 
came at last. One by one she gained her foes all 
over to her own side, by bribes that none with 
hearts can be so stubborn as to resist for long— 
Humility, Good-will and a Desire to Please, that 
would not be denied, but rose again, no matter 
how cast back with smiles and pleading hauds. 
Through all her trials, she wore the crown of 
Christian charity undimmed ; not only that whose 
warm, substantial rays give comfort to the Poor— 
although the path betwixt the Hall was well worn 
now by many an almoner’s feet, and her own 
sweet face was as familiar to the eyes of her sick 
folks as was the flower in their window—but chat 
which fosters Peace, and Trust, and Love, and 
from whose genial light shrink scandal and 

ression, as the nightshade shuns the sun. 
“Since I could win over Cator”—her ally only 
for another’s sake, but hating her and hers, and 
jealous of her, with ali the strength of his stub- 
born nature—“ surely,” thought she, ‘I can pro- 
pitiate those who are merely my foes.” And she 
was right ; for to all but the veriest cowards it is 
hard indeed to fight when none resist ; and in the 
end, Peace and Good-will always remain the con- 
querors. 

Be sure that Raymond and his wife, thus careful 
of their conduct to their kind, did not forget their 
friends. Walter Dicksen, down at Sandby, had 
soon no need to smuggle for the remainder of his 
days, although he did it to the last, from love and 
habit ; while young Richard Brock married Phabe 
(which was to have been such a long engagement, 
because he had no boat of his own, poor fellow,) 
that same summer, The faithful servant who, for 
the Cliffords’ sake, had borne so long his burden 
of contumely and disgrace, reaped as great reward 
as he could be persuaded to accept, in holding the 
same fields and farm his fathers held; there he 
worked and prospered, but a solitary and well- 
nigh friendless man, for the new times at Cliffe 
were not to his taste ; the Master and his wife un- 
bent, he thought, too much, and lost in dignity 
what they gained in mere love aud honor ; more- 
over, Oator, like his .new mistress, had old aati- 
pathies and mistrusts to contend against, which, 
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to one of his unpliant spirit, were insuperable, A 
his own special desire, Lucy remained at the Hall 
(a great domestic power, and, especially in all 
things pertaining to the nursery), for he was un- 
willing that she should suffer through his misfor- 
tane, and felt fully equal to bearing his own bur- 
den, the carrying of which, indeed, it must be con- 
feased, was not entirely displeasing to his sombre 
nature, From time to time, however, he kept in 
play the fountain of kindly feeling, which lay too 
deep within him for ordinary occasions to evoke, 
by coming to see the Master, who received him 
always with the most cordial greeting, and to 
dandle Miss Milly, until that young lady grew too 
big for such attentions. She was not at all repulsed 
by his grim and forbidding features (as had been 
the case with Mr. Stevens of evil memory), but 
caressed him with a child’s unerring instinct for 
what is really estimable, as though he had been 
the Apollo Belvidere. 

Another countenance, not remarkable for per- 
sonal beauty, was always welcome to Milly, as 
honey and the honeycomb, which latter it so 
greatly resembled. ‘Lor, godpapa,” she would 
exclaim, alluding to the ravages of small-pox, 
“what a funny face you’ve got.” 

**Yes, my dear,” would the good lieutenant 
make answer, enjoying the child’s naive remark, 
while it chilled its parents’ veins; ‘‘it’s very ex- 
pressively carved, is it not, Milly ?” 

But godmamma was even a greater favorite 
yet. The Careys had, of course, been informed 
of all that had taken place at Cliffe, and of so 
much of Raymond’s strange imprisonment as did 
not hazard discovery of the Martin’s Nest. But 
at first, and indeed for many monthe, no invita- 
tion was issued from the Hall, even to friends so 
dear as they. When it did arrive at Lucky Bay, 
couched in the most affectionate terms that 
Raymond and Mildred could jointly pen, it could 
not be immediately accepted, for a reason as 
satisfactory as valid. Another stranger, very 
much smaller than Mr. Stevens, was expected 
shortly at the coast-guard station, whom not even 
the sanguine lieutenant could suspect of being an 
Admiralty official. Of this promised joy, Mr. 
Carey wrote to Raymond jocosely, as men write 
to men, and yet with rapturous welcome of this 
coming child of his old age ; while his wife wrote 
to Mildred in a very different strain, reminding her 
of certain talk they two had held together when 
left alone at Pampas Cottage. ‘I then referred 
ungratefully enough to that prematurely autumnal 
life of mine, crowned though it was with love and 
plenty; and now kind heaven, rewarding, as ite 
manner is, ingratitude with an unlooked-for 
blessing, vouchsafes me springtide. In a few 
weeks I hope to be a mother.” So when the 
Careys paid their visit to the Hall at last, they 
brought with them an infant son, who bore the 
name of his father’s friend and host. The next 
year they came again, and every year, and more 
than once the Cliffords returned their visit, but 
not to Lucky Bay. Somehow or other, the lieu- 
tenant’s merits did get acknowledged at last; 
and although he never got a ship, which would 
have separated him from his darling child, out of 
whose sight the affectionate old fellow could 
scarcely bear to be, he got promotion, and 
increase of income, such as enabled him to meet 
his growing charges, and even to put by for little 
Ray. 

“T know how it all comes,” whispered Mrs. 
Carey, with eyes that swam in tears, to her 
beloved friend, as true in prosperity as in her 
days of bitter trial; I know who jogs the elbows 
of these gentlemen in office. We might have 
waited long enough for this, but for your hus- 
band’s influence.” 

“But not one word!” cried Mildred, sealing 
her quivering lips with a dainty finger. “If you 
owe him any thanks, he is best paid by Silence. 
Let the lieutenant credit these people with it all; 
it is always good to think well of those we serve. 
To hear a sailor praise the sea-powers that be, is 
rare indeed—and ‘By the Lord Harry, too |’—— 
No, not one word, dear Marion, if you love us. 

80 Time drew on, touching with mellow and 
tender tints the natures of Raymond and of 
Mildred, but leaving the core of youth untouched. 
As though to make up for the stormy spring- 
time, the summer of their lives was well-nigh 
cloudless. Perhaps in the wife’s secret heart 
there may have lurked a desire for a son, whose 
life should have borne witness against evil 
tradition, and rescued his family name from 
superstitious slur. But this was not to be. 
What could be done to chase away the shadows 
from Cliffe Hall, however, was done, and that 
effectually. It was so given to hospitality, that 
the very idea of an apparition, the origin of 
which could not be clearly traced to supper, 
would have been scouted. At Christmas-time, in 
particular, there really was no accommodation for 
a ghost; the rooms were full. Many a glorious 
game of “Hide and Seek” had Milly and Ray 
Carey, with a host of happy romping boys and misses 
in the once shunned secret chambers of the Hall, 
while the echoes of their childish laughter filled 
the gloomy corridors; often, on the walls of the long 
gallery, the frowning Oliffords were made un- 
willing witnesses of “ Hunt the Hare” and “ Blind 
Man’s Buff.” The most favorite place to hide in 
was, I think, that very chamber within the 
chimney of the Blue Room, where Grace Clifford 
had concealed herself (for it had an entrance from 
without), and caused her brother Clement to pass 
go uncomfortable a night. 

As Milly grew up, there were, of course, festivi- 
ties of another kind, of which her old playmate 
was no less constantly a partaker—‘‘ Ray” still to 
her, although to the world, especially the 
Admiralty (who kept their eye upon him, by the 
Lord Harry, as they had done upon his father), 
he was Lieutenant Raymond Carey, R. N., a very 
rising young officer indeed, who had been men- 
tioned in dispatches. At last a day arrived when 
playmate and lover led up—like leaf and flower 
to fruit—to Hnsband. There were many, of 
course, to call the match unequal; some even to 


in the Clifford blood which led them to ally them- 
selves so strangely. But since Miss Mildred had 


her parents’ heart for years; and since th: 
scruples of the bridegroom’s father (who was, 
however, ud and obstinate against it, much 
beyond what had been looked for) were finally 
overcome—perhaps, after all, the alliance was not 
80 monstrous and deplorable. At all events, it 
took piace ; and none even of those, I have under- 
8 who had spoken against it with the greatest 
reprobation, declined to accept the invitations 
that were issued for the ball. 

If ~ gloom still clung to the family mansion 
of the fords, the last shade of it must have 
been expelled upon that occasion. It was observed 
by one old county fogy (who made a reputation 
out of the remark for the evening) that night 
had not been so turned into day since Rupert 
Clifford’s time; and it was certainly a most 
brilliant and joyous affair. The ancient lieu- 
tenant and his still qe wife, in spite of the 
“scheming” with which they were credited by 
the great folk who had marriageable sons, won 
all hearts, 


Ere the bride had departed that morning, she 
had embraced them both with an affection 
less than that she exhibited for her own 
“a ‘od ting t 
ere, godpapa,” said she. inting to 
the bridal vail, whic was pater ph perme of 
beauty, and worthy of the fair face it covered. 
“This is a present, sent—from whence do you 
Now guess. No, not aloud: I must 
whisper it in yourear. It came last night, from 
ome old friends of papa and mamma—at 
andby.” 


“At Sandby,” cried the old gentleman, throw- 
ing up his hands in horror. “ Your parents, my 
dear, kept very bad company in those parts.” 
He took the delicate fabric between his “yo 
and thumb, and ruefully delivered himself of thi 
opinion: “Smuggled! by the Lord Harry, 
smuggled |” 








‘The Iiove Philter. 


TxeE Count de Foix, although the nominal vassal 
of the King of France, exercised all the authority 
of a sovereign in his own domains. Indeed, the 
feudal system rendered every baron as absolute 
a tyrant over his retainers and tenants as the 
most powerful and arrogant monarch. 

Without education or industrial pursuits, the 
nobles of the olden time were simply irresponsible 
brutes ; the exceptions being the few whose inhe- 
rent goodness was so strong as almost to carry 
them out of the pale of humanity. Holding 
everything with the strong hand, their only lesson 
was war—the gods of feudal idolatry were valor 
and strength. The only softening elements were 
superstition and sensuality, whose representatives 
were the priests and the ladies. The first appealed 
to their fear of the future, the other to their love 
of present pleasures. Purgatory and passion, 
terror and beauty, both ruling through the baser 
part of our nature, were all that kept humanity 
from becoming demonized. The Roman church, 
despite its errors, was the ark which received 
civilization at the flood of the Dark Ages. That 
this is a true picture every student of history will 
admit. Chivalry, which was only a little mag- 
nanimity and sentiment gilding a reign of murder 
and devotion to the fair sex, was merely the tinsel 
glitter on a corrupt idol, rendered the world one 
whitened sepulchre, which will ever be a marvel 
to all who believe in the dignity of human nature. 

Among the brightest ornaments of this feudal 
darkness was the famous Gaston, Count de Foix, 
one of the most powerful, wealthy and warlike 
barons of his age. 

But, despite his military renown, wealth and 
power, there was a skeleton in the count’s house. 
He had married, some twenty years before, Agnes, 
the daughter of the King of Navarre, whose dower 
was to be paid upon her father’s death. The latter 
had happened three years ago; but the young 
King Charles the Bad, who succeeded to his patri- 
mony, refused to fulfill the condition. This had 
caused great dissension between the count and 
countess, a very beautiful and imperious woman, 
whose love for her husband was very much tem- 
pered by her own family pride and self-respect. 

Their only child was Gaston, now in his nine- 
teenth year, and who was the pride of both hia 
parents. 

The dissension between his father and mother 
was a very heavy grief to the young and chivalric 
Gaston, who tried in every way to heal the breach 
between them. Some three years before the com- 
mencement of our story, the countess had per- 
suaded her husband to allow her to pay a visit to 
her brother, trusting that her personal entreaties 
would determine him to pay over the dower. 
But her efforts were unavailing, and she had 
lingered month after month, unwilling to return 
with her mission unfulfilled. Her continued stay 
had very much increased the count’s bitterness, 
until at Iast he had forbidden Gaston to mention 
his mother’s name in his presence. 

This harsh command caused Gaston the pro- 
foundest sorrow, since it implied that he would 
never see his dear mother again. Despite the 
_count’s imperious manners and overbearing be- 
havior, he was tenderly attached to his son. His 
family pride was touched when he looked upon 
his elegant form, hands and face, and courtly 
manners, while his courage and truthfulness were 
no less conspicuous than his physical advant- 


Gaston returned his father’s love with all the 
earnestness of his nature, and yielded him the 
most implicit obedience. 

Toward his umcle he felt the indignation of a 
young and generous nature, who traced to his 
avarice the estrangement of his parents. 

The countess had been absent nearly three 
years from her husband’s court, when the count 
resolved to send an embassy to bis brother-in- 
law demanding the dower, and, also, a special 
messenger to his wife, charging her to. return 





say that after all there must be something wrong | 
| of which*he would apply to the Pope for a release 


decided thus for herself ; and since the marriage | 
in question had been the most cherished wish 0? | 





forthwith to her home and allegiance ; in default 


from his marriage vows, 

This news having reachcd the king, he resolved 
to counteract the count’s plan. He, therefore, 
anticipated the embassy, by sending a confidential 
agent to the Count de Foix. This wes Castellar— 
one of his squires—a middle-aged man, of great 
plausibility and accomplishments. 

He brought letters from the countess full of 
duty and affection to her husband, and conveying 
the gratifying intelligence that she had at last 
brought her brother to listen to her entreaties, 
and that she hoped, in the course of a short time, 
to return, bringing the dower with her. 

Castellar brought also a special letter to young 
Gaston, from his mother, charging him to give 
him his confidence, as he had great influence 
with her brother, the King of Navarre; and, 
adding that it was owing chiefly to his advocacy 
that she hoped to bring the affair to a satisfactory 
result. 

The unhappy estrangement of his parents, both 
of whom he so tenderly loved, was the great sub- 
ject of conversation, 

One day, when they had been bunting in a 
neighboring forest, Gaston and Castellar sat to 
rest themselves in the shade. 

“T fear me much,” observed Castellar, “‘ that 
the breach is too wide between your noble mother 
and the count, to be lightly leapt over. With all 
his magnanimity, the count is a man who will not 
lightly overlook your noble mother’s absence 
from his court, of which she was so great an 
ornament!” 

Gaston looked upon the grassy weed at his feet, 
and was silent. 

Castellar resumed the conversation. 

“Tam grieved to inform you that your noble 
mother is so fully persuaded of this, that she 
commissioned me to tell you that without she 
depended upon supernatural skill she would never 
regain her position in your father’s heart. But 
before I make you the confidant of her plan, I 
must demand your knightly word of secrecy, for 
your father has no faith in magic, and the efficacy 
of the spell would be broken if aught save our 
three selves were to know it.” 

**God knows,” said Gaston, “‘ that I would give 
my life to restore my dear mother to her rightful 
place in my father’s heart; and I therefore pledge 
a ay ay honor to carry out my mother’s 
wishes. 

** What I am about to tell you, noble Gaston, is 
not a fallacy, nor an experiment. It is no idle 
oan but a certainty, and has never been known 

ail. 

** What is it ?”” eagerly inquired the youth. 

** A Love Philter,” responded Castellar, 

* But does my mother know of this?” 

** She does.” 

** And approves of it?” 

“She gave me the powder herself, and these 
directions for your guidance. You must know 
that whoever administers it has merely to breathe 
the name of the one he wishes the other to love ; 
and the mere taste is sufficient to compel him or 
her to conceive a deep and lasting affection for the 
person in whose behalf it is given. The husband 
restores to his wife, however long estranged, the 


heart sh, t. You have, therefore, merely 
. rtunity to sprinkle some of this 
wdeér o} father’s meat at the banquet to- 


ay, and, as you do it, mentally pronounce your 
mother’s name. Within six hours a growing 
desire will arise in your father’s heart to see your 
mother again, and their reconciliation be 
complete.” 

The soul of Gaston was so guileless and noble 
that nothing but his wish to see his parents united 
again could have tempted him to practice even so 
— a dece yh wd, and og mother’s 
etter, commending Castellar, greatly disposed 
him to place implicit confidence in his assertion 
that his mother had entrusted the powder to 


him. 
That night the Count de Foix held a at 
festival in his Castle of Orthes. He had om 
hunting all the day, and his banquets were invari- 
ably served in regal state. Seated near him was 
Castellar, for the count was v: anxious to im- 
ress the envoy of his brother-in-law with a fitti 

idea of his splendor, and it must be conf 
that there seldom lived a more hospitable baron 
than the haughty Gaston de Foix, Count of Bearn. 
He had now reached his fifty-second year, but was 
still full of health and vigor. When he was not 
engaged in war, he spent much of his time in the 
chase, a pastime to which he was so passionately 
addicted, that Froissart mentions the fact of his 
having no less than sixteen hundred dogs. In- 
deed, he never was seen without several splendid 
hounds, and these remained about his chair 
during his meals; ever and anon he would throw 
a morsel to one dog and then to another, looking 
with considerable interest at their eager eyes as 
they watched his every action. 

It was not without much trepidation that Gaston. 
as he carried his father’s plate to him sprinkled 
the food upon it with the powder. One of the 
eount’s retainers, who h been struck with 
Gaston's behavior, observed this singular pro- 
ceeding, and just as Gaston had presented it to 
the count, and was returning to bring him his 
goblet of Burgundy, he went behind the count’s 
chair, and whispered a few words in his ear. 

“Hal isit so? I will test it!” 

Taking a piece of the meat, on which the love 
— ad been sprinkled, from the plate, he 
cried : 

“ Here, Marco!” 

As he said this he threw it to the dog, who de- 
voured it with avidity. The next minute the 
faithful anima! rolled on the ground, howled, and 
with protruded tongue, writhed in terrible agony. 
Death soon put an end to its sufferin 

‘Traitor and poisoner !” cried the count, spring- 
ing to his feet. ” 

‘But for the interposition of some of the count’s 
old retainers, he would have stabbed Gaston to 
the heart. e- 

* Drag the parricide to a dungeon!” exclaimed 
his father. 

The banquet broke up in disorder, and that very 
night Castellar disappeared from the Castle of 
Orthes. 

* * . o * 

The rage of the count at his son’s attempt was 
intense. He at once concluded that it was a con- 

iracy between his wife and son to destroy him, 
that the latter might succeed to the goodly inheri- 
tance of Bearn. With all the ance that 
belongs to such characters, he openly declared 
that the plot had been formed by his brother-in- 





law, Charles the Bad of Navarre ; proposed by him 
to the countess, who had appealed to Gaston’s 
ambition to execute the atrocions scheme. This 


also explained the mission of Castellar, which, he , 
affirmed, 


he had like a true knight accepted as 
a token of the king’s sincere desire to do justice. 
It was terrible for any one, even his confessor, to 
approach the count for the two succeeding days 
to that of the banquet. So profoundly overeome 
was he that he gave up his daily hunt. In vain 
his dogs howled around his castle. In his own 
 yiky he moved like an imprisoned eagle. 
At last he restored his serenity of mind by @ 
resolve highly characteristic of that barbarous 
age. He would declare war against his treacherous 
brother-in-law, invade his dominions, and perish 
himself or destroy the cowardly assassin. 

For this p se he resolved to ascertain from 
peopiny cen e full particulars of the conspiracy, 
that he might spread it throughout the land, to 
confound his wicked wife and her brother. When 
his confessor came to him, the count said: 

“Father Francis, was there ever perfidy so 
black as that which that faithless kinsman and 
his sister have shown toward me ?”’ 

“The wickedness of the human heart is great,” 
was the churoman’s yah 

“ Reverend fath2!, 1 do not choose to allow such 
special wickedness ap that evinced by this attempt 
to poison me, to be sin; red over in any general 
censure of the human hea.t. I can make some 
excuse for sudden rage, but this deliberate plot- 

ing leaves no life safe. The law.’ of God and man 
justify me in exacting ven-eance, and that I will 
take into my own hands ; for I will ca.Ty fire and 
sword into the very palace of the mis reant of 
Navarre. He shall find,” continued the count, 
‘that to wound my pride, by keeping the com. tess 
from my court, and Then to tempt my only chil, 
the heir to the noble name of De Foix, to be @ 
permite. the commission of which fearful atrocity 

was only saved by the special in‘erposition of 
my ian saint—are offenses only to be washed 
out with blood. The King of Navarre and the 
Count | de Foix cannot both tread the same 


“My son,” interposed his confessor, “have 
you examined into the matter ?—you should have 

uestioned your son. It is against all probability 
that a young knight so well trained, and who has 
hitherto been so exemplary as a son, should at~- 
tempt your life.” : 

“It would seem so,” said the count, bitterly. 
“But who would have believed that a lady so 
highly esteemed as my countess was, so courteous, 
and who was treated every whit like a queen, 
should, at the instigation of a miserable villain 
like her brother, absent herself from her husband 
and son for years on the wretched pretext that 
she did not like to come without her dower. By 
the Holy Cross, I would have fetched it at the head 
of my gallant men-at-arms iong ago, had she not 
staid my hand by her treacherous excuses and 
lying representations that her brother was _be- 
coming more inclined to do me justice ; and to 
dispatch his minion, Castellar, to entice my own 
son—the heir to these broad domains, the last of 
a — line—to corrupt him so far as to poison 
me ” 

The count clinched his hand, and smote the 
table with a force which showed the intensity of 
his feelings. 

**T would counsel you, sir count, to hear your 
son—peradventure he knew not of the deadly na- 
ure of the powder. Certes, most noble count, 
prudence as well as justice demands that your 
son be heard in his own defense.” 

** What defense can a murderer, canght in the 
act, make? Did not old Hubert see him sprinkle 
it over the meat? Did he utter a word when he 
saw that his villainy was discovered? My poor 
Marco, too! and to think if it had not been for 
Hubert’s sharp eyes, I should myself have died 
that dog’s death! By St. Quenton, I will have 
full vengeance for this wrong !” 

**T tell you again, sir count,” returned the friar 
‘that = will bitterly rue your obstinacy in re- 
fusing to see your son. As your spiritual adviser, 
1 urge you to what, in your calmer moments, you 
will acknowledge is due to your son, the last of ap 
illustrious race.” 

“It shall be so!” cried the count. 

Sending for his steward, he made some inquiries 
concerning Gaston. 

“My lord count,” replied the man, “he re- 
mains on his pallet with his face to the wall, and 
obstinately refuses all nourishment.” * 

** By all the saints, I’ll make him take his food! 
Away! bring me some food, and a flask of wine— 
I will convey it to him !” 

When the refreshments were brought, the 
count, accompanied by the confessor and his 
seneschal, descended to the dungeon where he 
had ordered his son to be confined. 

a ” or = Ae said -_ count, with a shud- 
er, is is but a so ace for the young heir 
of De Foix to rest oe a 

Observing his son still remained on the pallet, 
with his back to the wall, the count cried : 

“Here! arouse thee, Gaston; here’s food for 
thee, and without poison init. Come, Gaston, I 
wish thee to take it, for | want to speak to thee 
about this matter, and see how much thou know- 
est of thy guilty kinsman’s plan |” 

But no answer came. ‘Ihe confessor, who be- 
gan to have his misgivings, now bent over the 
slumberer ; he put his hand to Gaston’s wrist, 
then felt his heart, and then, in a low, deep, whis- 
Petty lord 

*My lord count, your unha son is beyond a 
human tribunal—he’s dead!” ~. : 

**Tis false!” cried the count. ‘ He could not 
—dare not die without confessing his crime, and 
without my forgiveness.” 

But a terrible fear fell upon the count, and, as 
though slowly gathering up his resolution, he was 
about approaching to where his son lay, when tlie 
confessor said : 

** My lord count, here is a paper which he has 
put by his side.” 

The count eagerly took it, and holding it to the 
-—f which the seneschal carried in his hand, ke 
read: 


“‘ Honogep Sire AND Soverrian—I was told by 
Castellar that the powder which I sprinkled on 
your food was a famous love philter, and that 
when you had tasted it, all your tormer love for 
my mother would retwurn; and that you would 
send me with a gallant cavalcade to uring ler 
home again. By the knightly honor of a Gaston 
de Foix, I swear this to be the truth. Do me jus- 
tice when I am dead!” 


The count gave one groan, and throwing him- 
self on the dead body of his son, he somanined for 
hours a prey to the most terrible anguish. When 
the o uies were performed, he led an army 

t his wicked brother-in-law, who fled to the 

of Charles VI. Castellar confessed before 
he was executed that the countess and Gaston 
were innocent of ali participation im the crime. 
The count thereupon took the countess back to 
Orthes, but the joy of both their hearts had de- 
parted. 
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THE TOMB OF ALEXANDER WILSON, THE OBNITHOLOGIST, AT PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


TOMB OF ALEXANDER WILSON. 


ALEXANDER Witson was a Scotchman by birth. 
The first years of his residence in this country 
were devoted to school-keeping in Pennsylvania. 
An early acquaintance with the venerable William 
Bartram, Professor of Botany in the University of 
Pennsylvania, kindled within him a love of science; 
and after he had commenced his ornithological 
inquiries, he pursued them for the remaining 
short period of his life with an enthusiasm, per- 
severance and self-devotion which have rarely 
been equaled, His “American Ornithology,” 
executed under every possible disadvantage, and 
with encouragement so slender as hardly to keep 
him from the heavy pressure of want, is a monu- 
ment to his name that will never decay. 

But when it is considered that Wilson taught 
himself, almost unassisted, the arts of drawing 
and engraving; that he made his way in the 
science with very little aid from books or teachers; 
that he entered’a path in which he could find no 
companions; none to stimulate his ardor by a 
‘similarity of pursuit or communion of feeling ; 
none to remove his doubts, guide his inquiries, or 
to be deeply interested in his success. When 
these things are considered, the labors of Wilson 
must claim a praise which is due to a few only of 
the solitary efforts of talent and enterprise. In 
the strictest sense of the term, Wilson was a man 
of genius; his perceptions were quick, his im- 
pressions vivid; a bright glow of feeling breaks 
through his compositions. 

The cold repulses from the many from whom he 
solicited subscriptions he bore with equanimity, 
undaunted by disappointment, unsubdued by toil 
and privation, The acquisition of a new bird, or 
of new facts illustrating the habitudes of those 
already known, was a fountain of joy in his 
gloomiest moments; it poured the waters of 
oblivion over the past, and gave him new energy 





in his onward course. His last and almost daily 








request that his grave should be made in some 
sheltered nook, where the forest warbler could 
pour forth its sweetest notes, was but too soon 
granted. On the 23d day of August, 1813, he died 
in Philadelphia, at the age of forty-seven. His 
remains are deposited in the Old Swedes’ Church 
burying-ground. Our illustration gives a view of 
his grave as it appears at the present time. 








JOHN RANDOLPH’S ROOM IN 
COLLECE. 


Joun Ranpoure was a celebrity, because he 
prided himself on being peculiar, and led many to 
mistake his eccentricity for genius. He was not 
destitute of talent, but he is remembered more 
for his cynical manners and indifference to the 
feelings and opinions of those among whom he 
was thrown, than for any elements of greatness 
he possessed, Still, an interest attaches to what 
he did and said, and on this page we present a 
view of the room he occupied while prosecuting 
his college career, It is plain and tending, 
and, aside from the fact that for a time 
used it, would be passed by withont particular 
notice, 








THE TWO FOXES. 

Tae following story of disappointed hopes and 
redress of a su insult, seems more charac- 
teristic of the ‘lords of creation” than of dumb 
brutes, though the fox is notorious for his cunning 
and varied pranks : 

‘*A keeper was one day in the fields, near a 
stream where several geese were swimming. 
Presently he observed one disappear under the 
water with a sudden jerk. While he looked for her 
to rise again, he saw a fox emerge from the water 
and trot off to the woods, with the unfortunate 
goose in his mouth. He chanced to go in a direc- 





tion where it was easy for him to watch his move- 
ments. He carried his burden to a recess under 
an overhanging rock. Here he scratched away a 
mass of dry leaves, scooped a hole, hid his treasure 
within, and covered it up very carefully, Then off 
he went to the stream again, entered some dis- 
tance behind the flock of geese, and floated noise- 
lessly along, with merely the tip of his nose visible 
above the surface. But this time he was not so 
successful in hismancuvres. The geese, by some 
accident, took the alarm, and flew away with loud 
cackling. The fox, finding himself defeated, 
walked off in a different direction, opposite to the 
place where his victim was buried. The man 
went to the hole, uncovered it, put the goose in 
his basket, replaced the leaves carefully, and 
stood patiently at a distance to watch further pro- 
ceedings. The sly thief was seen returning with 
another fox that he had invited to dine with him. 
They trotted along right merrily, swinging their 
tails, snuffing the air, and smacking their lips, in 
anticipation of a rich repast. When they arrived 
under the rock, Reynard eagerly scratched away 
the leaves ; but, lo, his dinner had disappeared ! 
He looked at his companion, and plainly saw by 
his countenance that he more than doubted 
whether any goose was ever there, as pretended. 
He evidently considered his friend’s hospitality a 
sham, and himself insulted. His contemptuons 
expression was more than the mortified fox could 
bear. Though conscious of generous intentions, 
he felt that all assurances to that effect would be 
regarded as lies. Appearances were certainly 
very much against him, for his tail slunk between 
his legs, and he deld his head down, looking side- 
ways, with a sneaking giance at his disappointed 
companion. Indignant at what he supposed to 
be an attempt to get up a character for generosity 
under false pretenses, the offended guest seized 
his host ani cuffed him most unmercifully, Poor 
Reynard bore the infliction with the utmost 
patience, and sneaked off, as if conscious that he 
had received no more than might naturally be 
expected under the circumstances,” 


MEXICAN PRIESTS. 


Ir is well known that Mexico was subjugated by 
the Spaniards under the pretext of Christianizing 
the natives, by making them members of the 
Catholic Church, and that ever since no form of 
religion but the Catholic has been tolerated in 
that country. The priests and monks affect a 
great deal of sanctity, adopt peculiarities of dress, 
and exert an immense influence over the people, 
though their character and conduct are often at 
variance with their pretensions. 

Our picture gives a view of the appearance of 
two of these monks as they go about the streets, 
Their long gowns and peculiar bats are somewhat 
picturesque ; but as they are generally indolent 
and vicious, we cannot entertain a very high 
respect for them, 











INCONSOLABLE. 


Tue attachment of the dog and his fidelity have 
— into a proverb. He gives a preference to 

uman society, following his master everywhere, 
and, like man, he is spread over every zone and 
climate. It is by means of the keenness of this 
attachment that he accustoms himself to every 
change and circumstance, and allows himself to 
be trained to every purpose, as watch-dog, 
as guardian, for the chase, for draft, and on thé 
St. Bernard he is the zealous assistant of the 
monks in rescuing the benighted and snow- 
covered traveler. His fidelity and affection are 
unshaken even under the cruelest treatment of 
blows and starvation, and the death of his master 
hardly severs the bond of attachment, of which 
many affecting anecdotes are on record. In the 
parish of St. Olave, in Tooley street, London, the 
churchyard is detached from the church, and 
surrounded with high buildings, so as to be 





£HE ROOM FORMERLY OCCUPIED BY JOHN RANDOLPH, OF ROANOKE, AT WILULAM AND MakY's COLLEGE, VIRGINIA. 


wholly inaccessible but by one e close gate. 
A poor tailor of this parish, ayinat left a small 
cur-dog inconsolable for his loss. The little 
animal would not leave his dead master, even for 
food ; and whatever he ate was obliged to be put 
in the same room with the coffin. When the 
body was removed for burial, this faithfn) attend- 
ant followed his master’s remains, After the 
funeral he was hunted out of the churchyard by 
the sexton. The next day he again found the 
animal, which had made its way by some un- 
accountable means into the enclosure, and had 
dug himself a bed on the grave of his master, 
Once more he was hunted out; and again he was 
found in the same situation on the following day, 
The minister of the parish, hearing of the cir- 
cumstance, had him caught, taken home and fed 
and used every endeavor to win the animal's 
affections ; but they were inseparably wedded to 
his late master, and he took the first opportunity 
to escape, and regain his lonely situation. With 
true benevolence, the worthy clergyman per- 
mitted him to follow the bent of his inclinations : 
but to soften the rigor of his fate, he caused Ps 
small kennel to be built on the grave, which was 
replenished once a day with food and water. Two 
years did this pattern of fidelity pass in this 
manner, till death put an end to his griefs, 








A BRAZILIAN PORTER. 


Tue negro porters in Brazil and other countries 
of South America have the strangest power of 
carrying things on their heads—no matter how 
heavy, no matter how light. A traveler thus 
describes some every-day scenes among these 
people: ‘I once saw six of these porters take up 
a grand piano, and carry it off on their heads 
without touching it with their hands, grinning with 
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their enormous mouths as they went along, and 
looking as jolly as if it were nothing at all. 
Another time I saw three negresses, one with an 
orange on her head, another with an umbrella 
closed, and the third with a little bottle; and 
they ‘vent strutting along with their hands in 
front, looking as erect and dignified as possible, 
the things never thinking of tumbling off. 
Another time I saw a negro with five casks 
bound together, all on his head. These he was 
forced to hold with his hands, but one can 
imagine what sort of stuff his skull must have 
been made of.”” The slaves in the Southern States 
were accustomed to carry things in the same 
manner, and it was surprising with what dexterity 
they would convey a bucket of water, a tray of 
delicacies, or a trunk, moving along apparently 
unconscious of their burden. 








~ 
OUR BASE BALL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In reply to several queries as to the clubs and 
players we exclude from our base ball columns, we 
have again to state that none but Association 
Clubs can be noticed. But for this rule we should 
have welcomed the contribution from the Etna 
Club of Jersey City, a first-class organization of 
young Jerseymen. 

The subject of our illustration this week is Mr. 
G. A. Flagg, of the Harvard College Club of Cam- 
bridge, who was justly selected by that club as 
their representative man; but in sending us his 
name, they forgot to accompany the same with 
sufficient particulars to make our sketch of him 
as interesting as we should have desired, and we 
are, therefore, constrained to confine our remarks 
to his physical qualifications, and to such an ac- 
count of his personel as the visit of the club to 
New York in June last afforded us an opportunity 
of observing. 

The Harvard Club, composed of students of 
Harvard College, was first organized in October, 
1864, and since that time have played nearly 
twenty matches, a majority of which they have 
won. Up to their last contest with the Lowell 
Club, of Boston, they were the champion club of 
the State of Massachusetts. During their visit to 
New York, Brooklyn and Newark, in June, they 
most favorably impressed the fraternity here with 
their skillful exhibitions on the field, and by their 
quiet, gentlemanly deportment, and manly play 
generally, they won hosts of admirers, and most 
creditably sustained the excellent reputation of 
the fraternity of New England. Had the selection 
of their best player been left to a committee of 
the clubs they played with during their visit, there 





is little doubt that Mr. Flagg would heve received 
Ase palm of superiorify. His quiet unassumic 
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DISAPPOINTED EXPECTATIONS. 


manner, his thorough Yankee pluck, his excellent 
play in his position, and the fact that he led the 
averages of his club in the series of games, and 
made the most difficult fly catches, alone would 
have won him the premium, 

If there is one attribute of a first-class ball- 
player more than another, which merits and re- 
ceives the approbation of the reputable class of 
the fraternity, it is that quiet, gentlemanly style 
of play which characterizes such players as Flagg, 
of the Harvards, Fisler, of the Athletics, and, in 
fact, a dozen others whom we could name. Next 
to those thoroughly good-humored chaps like 
Woods, of the Eckfords, commend us to the quiet 
and modest, but plucky and enduring players like 
Flagg, who, even under the most exciting circum- 
stances, never forget themselves, and who are 
always to be relied on in critical positions in a 
closely contested game. Skill in the physical ex- 
cellencies of the game is worthy of admiration, but 
to excel in these moral attributes is to achieve a 
reputation any man might be proud to attain, for 
it ranks with the highest honor that society can 
confer on him. It has marked a Grant and a 
Farragut, and characterized a Franklin, and we 
are happy to say has been made a feature of the 
American character, especially of those of emi- 
nence hailing from New England. 

Next week we shall give the portrait of Mr. C. C. 
Sommerses, of the Waterbury (Connecticut) Base 

ub. 








A CALL TO DINNER. 


Tae hog is usually deemed an obstinate, stupid | 
animal, incapable of being trained, and destitute | 


of any commendable traits, but the following 
incident, related by a traveler on the Western 
lakes, shows that the common estimation of the 
porker is a mistakea one : 

**As we approached a farm on the American 
side of St. Claire river, belonging to the captain of 
our steamer, a curious fact fell under my observa- 
tion. The pigs belonging to a farm came squealing 
down to the waterside, a thing which, the persons 
at the farm assured me, they never did when other 
steamers passed. The captain explained this 
singular recognition on the part of the pigs by 
stating that the swill of his steamer was always 
reserved for them; and that, on reaching the 
landing-place, it was immediately put on shore to 
feed them. The animals having been accustomed 
to this valuable importation during the whole sum- 
mer months, had learned to distinguish the iar 
sound which the steam made in rushing through 
the pipe of the steamer, and as they could do this 
at the distance of half a mile, bey immediately 
upon hearing it, hastened down to the river, whilst 
the noise made by the other steamers was dis- 
regarded. This is « curious instance of the i- 
bility of sharpening the faculties of the lower 
animals by an appeal to their appetites, and a 
conclusive proof that the readiest way to make all 
swinish animals reasonable, is to provide plenty 
of swill for them.” 








An Eastern Juggler. 


Ware traveling through India, between Surat 
and Nagpore, my body-servant one day informed 
me that a great juggler and snake-charmer wished 
to have the honor of showing me something of 
his wonderful skill. 











**What can he do?” I asked. 

* Almost everything that is marvelous, I’ve been 
told,” was the answer received. 

** Admit him.” 

My servant withdrew, and returned with a small, 
withered old man, about whom I saw nothing very 
remarkable, except his eyes, which were small, 


black and piercing, and seemed to have lightning | 
imprisoned in them. I do not know that the man | 


could see in the dark, like a cat; but there was 
at times that peculiar fiery appearance of the balls 
which is so often observable in night-prowling 





forward a few feet, laid the rose down on the 
ground, and placed the cup over it. 

Here, it will be observed, there was no ma- 
chinery to assist him—no table, with its false top, 
concealed apartments, and confederate, perhaps, 
to effect the change, as we see similar tricks per- 
formed in a place fitted up by the magician for 
the. purpose—but only my own quarters, in the 
full, bright light of day, with myself sharply 
watching him within five feet, and my attendants 
grouped around almost as near. Having covered 
the rose with the cup, as I would be willing to 
make oath—for I saw the rose distinctly, as the 
hollow vessel, held by the top, went slowly down 
over it—the conjurer resumed his former place, 
and said : 

‘Will your excellency be kind enough to lift 
the cup and see what is under it ?” 

Of course I would have wagered a heavy sum 
that the rose was still there for one thing, because, 
expecting some trick, I had kept my eye on it to 
the last moment, and was certain there was no 
possibility of its being removed after the hand 
had let go of the cup at the top. I complied 
with his request, stepped forward, and raised the 
cup ; but instantly dropped it, and bounded back 
with a cry of terror—for there, instead of the 
red rose, was one of the little, green, deadly 
serpents of India, coiled up and ready for a 
spring, with its small, glittering eyes fixed 
intently on mine. Snakes of any kind are my 
horror; and this one not only horrified me, but 
ali my attendants, who, with cries of alarm, 
enlarged the circle very rapidly, for they knew its 
bite to be fatal. 

‘**No more such tricks as these, conjurer!” said 
I, sternly. 

“It is perfectly harmless, your cxcellency,” 
grinned the old man, walking up to it, lifting it 
| up by the neck, putting its head into his mouth, 
' and allowing it to run down his throat. 
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animals. He wore a white vest, Turkish trowsers, 
a sort of crimson petticoat worked with strange 
devices, a turban of many colors, and red morocco 
shoes, pointed and turned up at the toes. His 
arms and neck were bare, and with the exception 
of a couple of heavy gold rings in his ears, he dis- 
played no extraneous ornaments. His age I judged 
to be rising of sixty, and his short mustache was 
almost white. He made a low salaam, and then 
appeared to wait to be addressed. 

** Your name ?”’ said I, in Hindostanee. 

**Paunjar, your excellency.” 

“T am told you wish to show me some won- 
ders ?” 

“If your excellency wills.” 

“Well, what can you do?” 

He suddenly produced—from where I did not 
see and cannot tell—a large ball of twine, which 
he appeared to toss into my lap, keeping hold of 
one end, so that it unrolled the whole distance 
between him and me, at least ten feet, saying, as 
he did so: 


‘* Will your excellency please examine what you 


see?” 
Now, I honestly aver that I saw that ball of 
twine when he threw it as plainly as I ever saw 


anything in my life—saw it come toward me, saw | 


it unroll, and apparently drop into my lap, so that 
I brought my knees quickly together to catch it— 
and yet, when I put my hand down to take it and 
looked down for it, it was not there—nothing was 
there—and at the same instant I perceived the 
juggler balancing it on the end of his finger. 

‘* Pshaw !” said I ; “you deceive me by making 
me believe you threw it toward me.” 


‘Does your excellency think I have it?” he | 


asked : and before I could answer, I saw, in place 
of the ball, a large, beautiful rose, which he was 
balancing by the stem, end yet he had not 
altered his position and scarcely stirred a finger. 
I began to be astonished. 
While yet I looked, I saw in his right hand a 
large cup, and in his left s rose. He stepped 


I shuddered, and half-believed the juggler 
possessed of a devil, if not a devil himself. 

He next produced a tube that looked like brass, 
about two feet long and half an inch in diameter, 
and next the ball of twine again. 

Where these things came from, or went to, I could 
not tell. They seemed to be in his hands when 
he wanted them, but I never observed his hands 
passing near his dress, either when they appeared 
or disappeared. When I looked for the cup that 
I had lifted from the snake, it was gone, and yet 
neither myself nor any of my .attendants had 
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seen this wonderful man pick it up! It was 
indeed jugglery, if not magic, of the most un- 
questionable kind! 

Through the brass tube the conjurer now 
passed one end of the twine, which he put 
between his teeth; he then placed the tube 
between his lips, threw back his head, and held 
it perpendicularly, with the ball of twine on the 
upper end. Then suddenly this ball began to 
turn, and turn rapidly, and gradually grow 
smaller, till it entirely disappeared, as if the 
twine had been run off on a reel. What turned it, 
or where it went to, no one could see. The 
juggler then set the tube the other end up, and a 
new ball began to form on the top, but apparently 
nibbon, of half an inch in width and of different 
colors. These rolled up, as if on a bobbin, till it 
formed a wheel of two or three inches in diameter, 
when the performer seemed to toss ribbon and 
tube over his shoulder, and that was the last I 
saw of either. 

He next reproduced what appeared to ‘be the 
same cup I had lifted from the snake, showed 
something that looked like an egg, advanced the 
same as before, and placed the latter on the 
ground and the former over it, and again re- 
quested me to raise it, which I declined to do, 
fearing I should see another serpent, or some- 
thing equally horrifying. 

** Will any one lift the cup?” he said, turning to 
the others. 

No one volunteered to do so, but all rather 
drew back. 

At this he took up the cup himself and ap- 
peared to throw it into the air, and there sat in 
its place a beautiful dove, which flew up and 
alighted on his shoulder. He took it in his hand, 
muttered over some unintelligible words, seemed 
to cram it into his mouth, and that was the last I 
saw of that also, 

He performed some other tricks similar to these, 
and concluded with the mysterious bag. This 
bag—which somehow came into his hands, as did 
all the other things Ne used, in a manner unknown 
to myself—was from two to three feet long and 
about a foot wide. It looked as if it had been 
used to hold some kind of flour, and I certainly 
saw something like the dust of flour fly from it 
when he turned it inside out and beat it across 
his hands. He turned it back again, and tied up 
the mouth of it with a string, muttering a low 
incantation all the time. This done, he threw it 
on the ground, and stamped on it, treading it all 
out flat with his feet. He then stepped back a 
few paces, and requested us all to fix our eyes on 
it. We did so: and after a lapse of thirty seconds 
we saw it begin to swell up like a bladder when 
being expanded with wind. I¢ continued to swell 
till every part became distended, and it appeared 
as round and as solid as if filled with sand, Its 
solidity, however, was only apparent; for when 
the juggler went up and placed his foot on it, it 
yielded to the pressure, but immediately sprang 
back or rounded out as soon as th.st was removed. 
He then jumped on it with both feet, and flattened 
it all out as at first. He then went away again; 
and the bag, being left to itself,.as before, again 
began to rise or inflate, but this tive as if gome 
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animal like a cat were inside of it, In fact, I 
could see where there appeared to be legs; and 
then, tomy utter amazement, I may almost say 
horror, it began to move toward me, as if ..npelled 
by the unknown something in it! 

I do not think I am a coward—my worst enemy 
has never accused me of being one, at least—but 
I confess that on this occasion my nerves would 
not let me remain passive, and I retreated from 
the advancing mystery, and informed the magician 
that I had seen enough to satisfy me of his won- 
derful occult powers. At this he smiled grimly, 
walked up to the bag and trod it down again, 
picked it up and beat it with his right hand across 
his left, caused it to unaccountably disappear from 
my sight, and then made his concluding salaam. 

How these wonders were performed—by what 
art, power, or magic—I do not and never expect 
to know. I have conversed with many persons 
who have seen quite as strange and unnatural 
things, but never heard any one give any explana- 
tion that I considered at all satisfactory. I simply 
relate what I saw, but scarcely expect any one to 
credit my statement, well knowing that I myself 
would not have received such marvels as facts on 
the testimony of the most reliable friend I have in 
the world. 

“Tf your excellency wills, I shall now have the 
honor of showing you how I charm wild serpents,” 
said the necromancer. 

I had heard something of this singular power, 
and was desirous of seeing it displayed. Accord- 
ingly, myself and attendants all repaired to an 
open field, at no great distance, where, after some 
search, Paunjar discovered a hole, in which he 
said he doubted not there was a snake. 

“But before I call him forth,” he proceeded. 
**T must be assured that some one of sufficient 
courage will stand ready to cut him down when I 
give the signal—otherwise, should he prove to be 
a cobra capella, my life may be sacrificed.” 

“T will myself undertake that business,” said I, 
drawing my sword. 

The man hesitated, evidently fearing to insult 
me by a doubt, and yet not eager to risk his life 
on the strength of my nerves, after the display of 
timidity I hadalready made. I thought I read all 
this in the man’s face, and I said, very positively: 

**Never fear, good sir! I will cut down what- 
ever you bring up this time, be it snake or devil!” 

‘* My life is at your excellency’s mercy,” bowed 
the man, with a show of humility. ‘‘ Remember 
the signal. When I raise my hand above my 
head, may the blow be swift, sure and deadly !” 

He then gave his whole attention to the busi- 
ness before him. Putting an instrument not un- 
like a small flageolet, to his lips, he began to play 
a shrill, monotonous, disagreeable sort of a tune, 
keeping his eyes riveted upon the hole in the 
ground ; and soon after, to my utter astonish- 
ment, though I should have been prepared for 
anything, 1 saw the ugly head of the hooded 
snake, the dreaded cobra capella, the most poison- 
ous of all deadly reptiles, come slowly forth, with 
its spectacled eyes fixed steadily upon the strange 
musician, who began to retreat backward slowly, 
a step at a time, the snake following him, 

‘When, at length, in this manner, he had drawn 
the hideous creature some ten or fifteen feet from 
its hole, he suddenly squatted down and began to 
play more loudly and shrilly. At this the serpent 
raised itself on its tail, as when about to make its 
deadly spring, and actually commenced a dancing 
motion, in time with the music, which was con- 
tinued for about a minute, when the charmer gave 
me the signal to strike. Guardedly and stealthily 
I advanced near enough for the blow, and then 
struck, cutting the reptile in two, and sending its 
head flying to some distance, I never took life 
with better satistaction. 

Whatever deception there might have been 
about the juggler’s tricks, there was certainly 
none about the snake, for I have its skin still in 
my possession. I gave the man a couple of gold 
mohurs, and he went away perfectly satisfied, 
wishing my excellency any quantity of good luck. 
I was perfectly satisfied, too, and would not have 
missed seeing what I did that day for ten times 
the amount paid. 








THH LAST GIBBHT. 


I iIvep, in my young days, in the quaint, old, 
out-of-the-way town of Cloyne, under the very 
shade of one of those wonderful round towers 
whose history, use and date have proved such a 

to antiquarians. 

A few miles from Cloyne is the magnificent har- 
bor of Cork. Its entrance from the sea is through 
a deep channel nearly two miles in length, and 
about a mile or less in breadth. This entrance is 
guarded on each side by high steep shores. The 
defense of this only entrance is fixed at the nar- 
rowest point, immediately between the sea and 
the basin of the harbor inside, consisting of two 
forts occupying the summit of two hills which are 
opposite each other, and rise abruptly from the 
water’s edge. These forts are called Camden and 
Carlisle, and were formerly used as barracks for 
officers and artillery ; latterly they have been em- 
ployed for a less honorable purpose, and are now 
penal settlements for our convicts. 

It is with the latter of these forts my tale is 
connected, and here I may observe, en passant, 
that I have often found strangers, and even some 
of my Cork friends, unable to tell which was 
which. One would say that Camden was on the 
right, and Carlisle on the left ; others vice versa, 
that Camden was on the left and Carlisle on the 
right. Of course both were true ; for you changed 
sides according as you sailed in or sailed out the 
harbor. But whether in or out was the puzzle. I 
could not teach Some of them the difference until 
I found ont an easy rule for refreshing their 
memories. There are no public conveyances of 
any kind at Camden, whereas near Carlisle there 
are abundance of horses and cars to convey pas- 
sengers to Cloyne and others parts of the country. 
So that Jarlisle is the “car” side, None of those 






a this simple rule ever forgot the 


In the year 1800 some soldiers were quartered 
at Carlisle. About two miles from the fort there 
is a small hamlet called Ballinrostig. A peddler 
and his wife lived at that place, and carried on 
some little business there, trading chiefly with 
the soldiers. In those days communication with 
Cork was difficult. Carlisle then could not be so 
easily distinguished from Camden, as there were 
neither cars nor steamers. It was a long sail to 
the city, and a longer way round by the road. 
So that the journeys of the inhabitants to Cork 
were— 

“Like angels’ visits, few and far between.” 


The peddler and his wife were both old, and used 
to go to Cork as seldom as possible—only when 
their little stock was exhausted and they had a 
sufficiency of money to purchase a fresh supply. 

One day the old man was at the fort, and men- 
tioned to the soldiers his intention of going very 
soon to Cork to buy new stores, That evening 
three of the soldiers left the fort, apparently for 
the purpose of taking a walk in the country. One 
of them had in his hand a remarkable-looking 
walking-stick, They bent their steps to the 
peddler’s dwelling, into which they were admitted. 
Having secured the door, they told the old man 
that they came for his money, and threatened 
him with death if he refused to give it. The 
peddler had his money in a purse which he carried 
about him, and when the soldiers fell on him for 
the purpose of seizing it he threw the purse to 
his wife, who caught it ; but when she saw that 
she could not resist the violence of these men, 
with the ready wit of a woman, she flung the 
purse on the top of a heap of turf which was 
piled up in a corner of the house, The soldiers 
commenced searching for the purse, but the turf, 
being loosely packed, tumbled about the dwelling, 
and search for it seemed hopeless. In rage and 
fury at their disappointment, they then fell on the 
poor old defenseless couple, and soon left them 
both dead, brutally murdered at their feet! The 
evening was advancing, and night about to set 
in ; to search further for the purse was hopeless, 
and they feared to stay longer away lest their 
deed should be discovered. But where was the 
stick? What had become of that? They could 
not find it; they had brought it with them, and 
it did not belong to them, but where it had dis- 
appeared they could not tell. Approaching dark- 
ness warned them to depart, after vain search for 
either purse or stick. With heavy hearts and 
guilty consciences, they bent their steps home- 
ward to Carlisle Fort, with what hope of escaping 
punishment I cannot tell. 

The next day the murders were discovered, 
end on raising the body of the peddler, un- 
der his corpse the stick was found. The stick was 
recognized as belonging to an officer stationed at 
the fort ; inquiry was made, and the officer’s ser- 
vant acknowledged that he had lent it the evening 
before to one of the three soldiers, The sentry at 
the gate recollected seeing it with the soldier as 
he passed out with his two companions, and that 
he had not brought it back. The men were 
arrested, tried, found guilty; and confessed that 
they had murdered the peddler and his wife. They 
were hanged near the scene of the murder, at the 
Cross of Ballinrostig, and their bodies were con- 
veyed to the fort, where they were gibbeted, and 
remained hanging in chains on the top of one of 
the ramparts for many years. 

I haye been sometimes at the spot, and have 
sat upon a turfy bank enjoying the lovely scene 
stretched out on all sides round me ; the magnifi- 
cent harbor of Cork, studded with various islands; 
Queenstown rising from the water, terrace above 
terrace ; the Lee winding its way toward the sea ; 
the far distant mountains of Waterford, Limerick 
and Tipperary; the “lordly Galtees,” and the 
lesser “ Nagles ;” a grand panorama of nature in 
its richest beauty—wood, rocks, river, earth and 
ocean—all proclaiming the power, wisdom and 
goodness of the great Creator. Though lovely 
the scene, yet a feeling of oppression, a sense of 
sadness occasionally creeps over me when looking 
at three lowly grassy mounds lying at my feet, 
the dishonored and unmarked graves of the un- 
happy murderers who were discovered by the 
stick, and who were the last criminals in the south 
of Ireland whose remains were exposed upon a 
gibbet. 

I have met with those of the present day who 
well remember seeing their bleached and rattling 
bones swinging to and fro in the dreadful iron 
cage in which they were suspended. Such is my 
story of ‘‘ The Last Gibbet.” 

In a local paper, the Cork Constitution, I read 
the following paragraph, published in August, 
1862 : 

“A discovery of three human skeletons was 
made on Saturday by the workmen employed on 
the Goverment works at Carlisle Fort. They were 
engaged in excavating, when one of the men 
came upon a large iron frame, which, upon exam- 
ination, was found to contain the skeleton of a 
human being. Close by, two other similar iron 
frames were also found, each having a skeleton 
within it. The bodies were enclosed by the frame- 
work, which consisted of iron hoops. From in- 
quiries made, it sppears that they are the skele- 
tons of three soldiers who, in the year 1800, were 
hung and gibbeted near Carlisle Fort for the mur- 
der of a man and his wife at a place called Ballin- 
rostig. Their names were Cook, Stacey and Ham- 
ilton. The bodies of Cook and Stacey remained 
hanging, it is said, for eleven years, and that of 
Hamilton four. This unfortunate man had to un- 
a the ordeal of ompemeiee twice ; for on the 
frat occasion, before life had left him, the rope 
broke, and he fell; but another having been got, 
he suffered the full of the law. It is be- 
lieved some persons t the framework in 
which bodies were fonmnd was iron hoops, 
whigh had been bound round them for the pur- 

of keeping them ther when on the gib- 
Bet, as otherwise it is not considered likely that 





they could remain up for the length of time that 
those bodies were suspended,” 
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ANIMAL DEFENSES. 


Nownevs more than among birds are the 
various gifts and endowments which Nature has so 


curious and effective. The weak are frequently 

to elude the pursuit of the strong by a more rapid fight 
or by stratagem. Some are screened from their enemies 
by an arrangement of colors happily assimilated to the 
places which they most frequent and where they find 
either food or repose. Thus the wry-neck is scarcely to 
be distinguished from the tree on which it feeds); or the 
snipe from the soft, mossy springs of water Which it 
frequents. Some are indé to the brilliancy of their 
colors as the means of alluring their this t 
kingfisher is a remarkable instance. This ati 
has been observed in some sequestered place ti 
edge of a rivulet, exposing the vivid colors of 
to the full rays of the sun, and fluttering wi 
wings over the smooth surface of the water; 
tracted by the brightness and splendor of 
ance, are detained, whilst the wily bird darts 
them with unerring aim. Others, 

same advantage from the simplicity exterior 
appearance—of this the heron will serve for ali example. 
He stands by the edge of a piece of water, sometimes 
even resting on one Jeg, and as motionless as a block of 
wood, waiting patiently the approach of some fish, which 
he never fails to seize as soon as it comes within reach 
of his long neck. He then reassumes his former posi- 
tion, and continues to await another victim with the 
same patient attention as before. 

The power of flight in birds is their great attribute; 
therein lie both their refuge and their strength. The 
symmetry and elegance of their forms are not only 
pleasing to the sight, but of great importance in refer- 
ence to their habits and mode of living. Instead of the 
large head and formidable jaws, the deep chest, the 
broad shoulders and sinewy limbs of q we 
observe the pointed beak, the long and pliant neck, the 
gently swelling shoulder, the expansive wings, the taper- 
ing tail, the light and bony feet, all formed for buoyancy 
and rapidity of motion through the yielding air; and as 
contributing still further to the same purpose, we find 
the bones and feathers hollowed into cells, which may 
be filled and distended with air heated by ration, at 
the pleasure of the animal. This latter provision is most 
curious and important, as imparting to the bird some- 
what the condition of a balloon filled with lighter gas 
than the atmospheric air, and giving it thereby a tend- 
ency to rise of itself without effort on the wing—a most 
wonderful conversion of a living structure into a genuine 
and most appropriate aérostatic machine. The propor- 
tional weight of bone to sinew in birds is likewise very 
small, and, of course, favorable for flight. The skeleton, 
for instan_e, of the white , which is five feet in 
length, was tound by the ch Academicians to weigh 
only twenty-three ounces, while the entire bird weighed 
nearly twenty-five — With such a framework of 
body the action of the wings is easy and effective. 









THE ORICINAL NICARACGUANS. 


Tue Nicaraguans are supposed to have been 
@ people of Mexican origin, driven southward by a 
great drought. Their language and mode of writing 
were similar to that of Mexico; their religion differed 


a rough form of social polity; and their customs were 
in one respect unique. A young Nicarayuan beauty 
would have many favored lovers; but after a time, 
bethinking her that it would be well to marry and 
settle, she would ask her father to give her a portion of 
land near to where he lived. When he had appointed 
what land she should have, she would call her lovers 
together, and tell them she wished to marry, and take 
one of them as her husband; that she did not possess 
a house; but that she desired that they would build 
her one on the land which her father had given her. 
The prudent damse! did not hesitate to enter into 
details as to the kind of house she wished to have 
built, and would add, that, if the; her well, the 





month o- six weeks to complete i she 
would give the chance of farn 3 to 
another, to find the canes which wére to the 


walls; to another, to provide the ; 
to gather the straw for the roof; to 
the dried fish to stock the house; to 
deer and pigs for her; to another, to 
The work was usvally put in hand 
prvinptitade, nor was the least 
that she had asked for. At last the 
The provisions and furniture were ih 
hearts of the competitors beat 
the fortunate or fatal moment 
feast was held in the new 
concluded, the damsel rose, and a 
She first 


sious 
for the labor they had undergone on her behalf. 
then said that she wished it was in her po 
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factions went away amicably, and concluded 
by dancing and drinking, until the senses of 
rejected suitors, 
day, could pever hope for a smile from 
Generally they bore their disappointment 
ness; but sometimes one or tw 
a state of ambrosial delirium, 
were found next morning hanging on a tree, in 
neighborhood of the palace of love built partly by 
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THE BIBLE. 


volume into English, will interest most readers. Such 
a table might very well be cut out and pasted in each 
copy of the Bible. Indeed, it might be embodied in the 
preface of all the editions printed hereafter: 


Date, A.D. Translation. 
706.—Adhelm, Saxon Psalmist. 
721.—Egbert’s Four G 
734.—Bede’s St. John’s Gospels. 
880.—Alfred’s Version of the Psalms, 

1340.—Rolle’s (or Hampole’s) Psalms, 

1380.—Wycklifie’s Bible. 

1526.—Tyndale’s Jonah. 

1531.—G. Jove’s Isaiah. 

1532.—Coverdale’s Bible. 

1534.-_Coverdale’s Jeremiah, Psalms, Songs of Moses. 

1535.—Cranmer’s Great Bible. 

1535.—Travener’s Bible. 

1537.—Mathew’s (6, J. Rogers’s) Bible, 
1560.—Geneva Bible. 

1560.—Bishop’s Bible. 

edie New Testament, Roman Catholic trans- 

tion. 

1600.—Douay Bible, Roman Catholic translation. 
1611.—King James's verson. 


In speaking of the different translations of the Bible, 
such expre#8ions are mently used as would leave 
those unacquainted with the fact to suppose that they 
formed so many independent works; but there is, in 
fact, only one version of the Protestant English Bible in 
print, altered and improved by different hands, and 
which has received the subsequent amendments of 
many learned men; yet, from the first to the last, 
there has been but one substantive translation, Letany 
one compare the earliest to the latest, and be will find a 





diversity indeed of words, but such a similasity of 
ex; as cannot be accidental, 


liberally bestowed for support and protection, more’ 


slightly; their architecture was more simple; they had |, 


FOR THE FAMILY. 


Waar bar is that which often opens but 
never shuts ?—A crowbar. 


| War is a retired oculist like an inland reve- 
nue officer ?—Because he is an ex-eyesman. 


LITERARY man on retiring into private life 
connection with the press had thawed and re- 
itself into adieu / 


Ax Urishman having been told that the price 
ot had fallen, exclaimed, “ This is the first time 
I Ver rejiced at the fall of my best friend.” 


@ physician remark that a small 
@ nose, a rustic exclaimed, “‘ Well, I 
; Y= te ay ef nose a great many 







sas ancient laws of Hungary a man con- 
: ‘Was compelied to live with both wives 
| in house. Asa consequence, the crime was 


Tare i that countey 
A Lawyer on his death-bed willed all his 
Evtug oo, that ho wishodtiiip plowivin is rehome os a 
, that he wis! to 
same liberal class who geireriseh aie, ’ 
‘‘ Dear me, how finidly he talks!” said Mrs. 
Partington, recently, at a temperance meée\ing. “I am 
always rejoiced when he mounts the nostril, for his 
eloquence warms in every cartridge of my body.” 


A roune and beautiful, but poor widow, was 
about to marry a rich old widower. Her friends wished 
to know what she wanted to marry him for? She replied, 
“For pure love. Ilove the ground (meaning the estate, 
generally,) on which he walks, and the very house in 
which he lives.’’ There is platonic love for you! There 
is none of your sehool-girl romance in that. 


“I pectare, Mr. Goldthumb, you have read 
everything,” 

“Why, ma’am, after working thirty years as a trunk- 
maker, it would be to my shame if I didn’t know some- 
thing of the literature of my country.” 


Srupip pom may eat, but shouidn’t talk. 
Their mouths will do well enough as banks of deposit, 
but not of issue, 


Tr is said that doctors can mitigate the } ame 
of sickness; certainly a good many of them make dying 
& very easy thing. 


A GREAT manny persons undertake to build 
fortunes as Pat tried to build his chimney. The begin 
at the top and build down. 


Don’t undertake to throw cold water on your 
wife’s darling schemes, unless you want to get into hot, 


Forcery is now called one of the fine arts. 
We wish that it was one of the lost arts. 


Tue ladies sometimes get up bonnets of 
diminished size, but never of diminished cost. 


A musictan by trade does not subsist quite 
so simply asachameleon. The latter lives upon air, 
the former upon airs. And, by the way, a musician 
should joy good health, for he has a change of air 
whenever he wants it. 


Tue Press, the Pulpit, and the Petticoats— 
the three ruling powers of the day. The first spreads 
knowledge, the second spreads morals, and the lat 
spread considerably. 


A Comprtrency.—A little more than you 
have. 


‘*You mean to bring up that ere one to be 
pretty sharp at a bargain,” said a fellow to a woman 
who was rocking and singing with all her might toa 
To: 


**Cause you keep baw , by low baby, by low haby, 
tm his cares the Ger’ y wd 


At Acapulco (Mexico), the pretty peasanf- 
girls have an ingenious device for selling necklaces 
made of shells, principally on the days when steamers 
arrive. Handing you a necklace, they say: 

**Me give you present, senor,”’ and then they retire 
with a courtesy. Returning, however, in a few 
moments, they say, sweetly: 

“You give me present, senor, of quarter dollar?” 
and they get the money. 


“Our of sight, out of mind.” We don’t see 
it. We lost our wallet the other day, and it hasn’t been 
out of our mind since. 


A Perszecurep Wartcuman-——A man was 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment for simply 
keeping watch and guard of another man’s property. 


Ar Springfield, Mass., a lady sent the fol- 
lowing volunteer toast : ‘Spruce old bachelors, the 


Tue man who lends an umbrella is a real 
hilanthropist ificing himself for the benefit of 





his species. 
Way is a bee-hive like a decayed potato ? 
Because a bee-hive is a bee-lholder, a beholder is a spec- 


tator (a specked tater), a specked tater is a decayed 
potato. 


A person asked an Irishman why he wore 


his stockings wrong side outward. 
Sad ” said he, “‘there’s a hole on the other 
side.” 


A Frencs officer, quarreling with a Swiss, 
ed him with his country’s vice of fighting on 

ei side for money; “while we Frenchmen,” said 

he, “‘ fight for honor.”” 

** Yes, sir,” replied the Swias; “‘ every one fights fur 

what he most wants.” 





Take AYER’S PILLS for all the pur- 
poses of a purgative, for Constipation, Indigestion, 
Headache and Liver aint. By universal accord, 
they are the best of all purgatives for family use. 
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00,000 Curiosities. 
isaion, 80 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 
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information, w sent to any one enclosing two 
stamps. Address A. WOLCOTT, Cleveland, VU. 
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FELLOW’S ORIGINAL 


WORM LOZENGES. 


We can with confidence point to FELLOW’S WORM 
LOZENGES as the most perfect remedy for those 
troublesome pests, Intestinal Worms. 

After years of careful experiment, success has crowned 


and good society. 
sent population, 7,000. 
giving full info 
New Jersey. 


Vineland Lands. 


To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving setilement, mild and healthful climate, 3@ miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 
$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for manufactories 
It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. 
rmation will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Landis Township, 


From Report of Soton Rorryson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribume 
“It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant 
farming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies.” 


and others. Churches, schools 
Letters answered. Papers 





our efforts, and we now offer to the world a confection 
without a single fault, being safe, convenient, effectual 
and pleasant. No injurious result can occur, let them 
be used in whatever quantity. Not a particle of calo- 
mel enters their composition. They may be used with- 
out further preparation, and at any time. Children 
will eagerly devour all you give them, and ask for more. 
They never fail in expelling Worms from their dwell- 
ing-place, and they wil) always strengthen the weak 
and emaciated, even when he is not afflicted with 
worms, 

Price 25 cents per box; five for $1. 
count to the trade. 

In New Brunswick (British Provinces), where these 
Lozenges were first introduced, and their great value 
as a Worm Specific discovered, there has been over one 
hundred gross a year used. Hereafter they will be 
manufactured at the New England Botanic Depot, 
Boston, Mass., under the supervision of the Proprietor, 

566-78 GEO. W. SWETT, M.D. 


A liberal dis- 





Holloway’s Pills.—Cholera or griping of the 
bowels.—Laudanum may lull the pain but not destroy it. 
Morphine steeps the senses in artificial sleep, without 
refreshing the invalid. HOLLOWAY’S PILLS rot only | 
procure the same results without the baneful effects, but 
so entirely extinguish the elements of the disease as to 
promote a speedy cure without danger of relapse. 


e—Au- 
BRA: A, Flax- 
en, and Silken CURLS 
produced by the use of 
Professor Dre Brevux’s 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
One application warrant- 
ed to curl the most 
straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 
ringlets or heavy, massive curls, Has been used by 
the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
tifying results. Does no injury to the hair. Price, 
Cah sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
mailed free. Address BERGER, SHUTTS & CO., 
Chemists ,285 River Street, Troy, N. Y¥., sole Agents 
the United States. 556-68 

Allcock’s Porous Plasters. — Best 
STRENGTHENING PLASTER IN THE WORLD, 

*“* ALLCOCK’s Porous PLasTers resolve and assuage 
pain by calling forth the acrid humors from parts inter- 
nal to the skin and general circulation—thus, in many 
cases, positively evaporating the disease. 

“ JAMES LULL, M. D.” 


“There is nothivg equal in the way of a plaster, to | 
the POROUS PLASTER of Mr. Allcock. Everything is | 
pleasant about them. They are the plaster of the day, | 
and a fit type of our present advancement in science 
and art. In Asthma, Cough, Kidney Affections, Gout, | 
Rheumatism and local deep-seaved pains, they afford 
permanent relief. 

“J, F. JOHNSON, M. D., on Topical Remedies.” 


“From a personal knowledge of these plasters, we 
can state that they are decidedly preferable to any other 
in use. Wherever relief is to be obtained by the use of 
of a plaster, we should recommend them. 

“ A, INGRAHAM, M. D., Editor New York Mentor.” 


Agency, Brandreth House, New York. Sold by all! 
Druggists. 


a= Something New. “6 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 























Every Man his Own Printer: 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
$23 and $30. Price of an Office, with Press, $15, $28, 
$40, $48, and $71. Send for a Circular to the LOWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water street, Boston. tf 





BABY JUMP2R.—A new invention, 
rice $8. Coldwell’s Patent received Silver Medal at 
Kew York State Fair. Also Baby Tenders, Children’s 
es, Swings, Hobbies, Invalid Chairs, etc. Send 
for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
566-T3e0w 


Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 


Four Numbers of this most entertaining and beauti- 
fully illustrated periodical have been issued, and the 
Fifth Number for August is now ready. Every 
Number contains twenty or more interesting and 
elegant Engravings, besides Tales, Fairy Stories, 
Adventures, Poetry, Dlustrations of Natural History, 
Games, Conundrums, Enigmas, and a hundred things 
to instruct, amuse, and delight the young. Pure in tone, 
useful and pleasing, it is a real treasure in every family, 
10 Cents a copy; $1 a year. ' 

FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
537 Pearl street, New York. 








JUST PUBLISHED. -—- FRANK LESLIE'S 
BUDGET OF FUN, for September, con- 
tains the Illustrated History of the Month. 
The great cartoon is a masterpiece of 
Humor, showing the Great Case of Euro- 
pean Sunstroke. In addition, there are 
satirical cuts of Mrs. Britannia and Louey 
Nap—the Old Peddler Woman and the 


Chiffonier— the Inconveniences of 100 in r 


the Shade—How Our Artists Sketch; or, 
the New Patent Human Ice-Box—What 
Mr. Dunnohow Saw on His Spree, in a 
series of six nightmares—Warning to 
Young Ladies who Display their Calves - 
And nearly fifty other splendid illustra- 
tions, full of fun, philosophy, and satire. 
The literary matter consists of Startling 


Stories, both comic and serious, besides | 


Burlesques, Ban-Mots, Western Stories, 
Hairbreadth Adventures, etc. For Sale 
by all Newsmen. 

FRANK LESLIE, 


holders may decide. 


an 


Invest Only 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


PORTLAND SUFFERERS 
By the Late Disastrous Fire. 


One Dollar 


THE 





NEW YORK CHARITABLE CIFT CONCERT. 


Irving Hall, 


MONDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 24,iscc. 


ADMISSION TICKETS, 


150,000 Tickets and 150,000 Gifts, being one to each Purchaser of a Ticket- a 


The Gifts will be distributed by * Committee chosen by the audience, in such lawful manner as the Ticket 
2 . Sa@- SPECIAL NOTICE.—The net proceeds will be devoted to the relief of the Portland 
Sufferers, and distributed by the Mayor of Portland. 


Splendid List of Szecente Present, in Greenbacks $25,000; 1 do. in Greenbacks, $5,000; 1 House 
t in City of New Yor! 5,000; 1 Lot in City of New Yor! 2,600; 1 Rosewood Pian ; 1 Splendid 
Melodeon, $500; 3 Beautiful Gold Watches, $250 each, $750; ry fn S100 each. $6, 

1 Splendid O11 Painting of General Grant, $250; 40 Beautiful ra 

sist of the following: Diamond Rines and Breast-Pins, Hats, * Work 


Tea Sets, Music-Boxes, Splendid Gold Pens and Pencils, 
ture, American Emblem Cards for Parlor Amusemen 
sonages, er., etc., $29,000 


Club Rates.— Tickets to one address, $4 50; 10 Tickets, $9 00; 20 Tickets, $17 50; 30 Tickets, $26 25; 40 

Tickets, $35 00; 50 Tick-ts, $43 50; and 100 Tickets, $85 00. 
in Post-Office Orders, Regi:tered Letters, or Drafts, at our risk. 
HITCHCOCK, WALBER & ©O., 76 Nassau Street, New York. 


References.—Johnson, Fry & Co., Cutter, Tower & Co., Berlin & Jones, New York; John W. Pittock, 
Esq., Henry Miner, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa.; Bamford & Baldwin, Chicago, Il; Wells & Co., J. R. Hawley & Co., 


M. J. Levy & Co., Cincinnati. 


. Photograph Albums, Musical Instruments, Parlor Furni- 
t, Engravings, and Card Photographs of distinguished Per- 


New York, 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


lasa Se Machines, $100 each, $5,000; 
» $25 » $1,000. The balance to con- 
-Boxes, Writing-Cases, Kid Gloves, Silver 


filled by return mail. Money can be sent 
le Agents wanted in every town. Address 





FIRST PREMIOM. 


$5 ,SEWING $5 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; improvement patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CrimprnG attachment; is NOISELESs in operation, 
sews with DOUBLE OR SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making i6 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Srarr Fares, and received the 
FuLt APPROVAL of Aux the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. The onity Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 


“ This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.”—Frank Leslie's 

“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—N. F. Independent. 

“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York. tf 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Ora sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 529ly 








EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Curli 
Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers an 
Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents. 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 

the nature of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Speeches, 
rials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 

second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


Joe Miller, Jr.—a Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humorous Poetry. Price 10 cents. 


‘Ventriloquism Made Basy, and the second 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Ropert HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents, 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 
° 0, A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 





“€ Psychomancy-”—How either sex may 
fascinate and gain tne love, confidence, affection and 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. This 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securi 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, 





Economy!! Sensible!!! 


Hereafter I will have my medicines put up in Sto- 


eckel’s Patent Graduated bottles. Why? Because I can 
get a bottie already graduated, at a trifling expense over 
a plain bottle, and thereby have a graduate measure at 


home. Sold by Dru.eists everywhere. 





537 Pearl street, N. Y. 


565-7) HAGEKTY BROTHERS, Agents, N. Y. 


WrTrir 
STACHES 


forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five weeks by 
DR. SEVIGNE’S 
AURATEUR OA- 
EK, the 
wonderful discovery in 
. modern science, actung 
upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 
manner, It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success Names 
ot will be registered, and if en- 
tire satisfaction is not given in ev instance, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded, ice by mail, 
scaled and postpaid, $1. 
testimonials mailed free Address BERGER, SHUTIS 
& OO., Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N. Y., sole 
Agents for the United States. 556-68 





as 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servati HUNT & © 


on. 0., 
tf 188 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Chastellar’s White Liquid Enamel, 
For Improving and Beautifying the Complexion. The 
most valuable and perfect pre on in use, for giving 
the skin a beautful pearl-like tint, that is only found in 
—_ It quickly removes Tan, es, Pimples, 

ea, Moth Patches, Sallowness, Eruptions, and all 
impurities of the skin, kindly healing the same, leaving 
the skin white and clear as alabaster. Its 
a by the closest scrutiny, and a. ~ 

——- is perfectly harmiess. It is the o: 
article of the kind used by the French, and is con 
sidered by the Parisian as indispensable toa perfect 
toilet. Upward of 30,000 bottles were sold d the 
past year, e sufficient guarante of it efficacy. ce 
only 75 cents. Sent by mail, tpid, np eceiptof an 
order, by BERGER, SHUTTS & CO C emists, 285 
River Street, Troy, N. ¥ 656-68 








KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 
logist and Sommambulistic Clairvoyant, while in a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the Psychomotrope, 
Sy to produce a ect and life-like picture of 

future husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of occu ion, traits of charactor, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 
number ean assert. stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in c nfidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. 0. Box 297, Wet Troy, 
New York. 656-68 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER a ae or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Seeret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Cur Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloguism Made ; Information of Im- 

to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
¢., &e., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 





A Gafe Preventive of Nose-Bleeding 
may be obtained by sending 15 cents and stamp for re- 
turn postage to W. H. EVERSON, 45 Vandam st., N. Y. 

Royal Havana Lottery. 

Official Drawing of July 17th 1866, 

No. 177 





° BB. ccoccccces ecéscccesd $100,000 
No. 16718.......... OO ecceccocece 50,000 
No. 14817......006+ e cccccccese 25,000 
No. 20199.......... © cccccccces 10,000 
No. TEBcccecccce o © sccocccces 5,000 
Se ee © sb0edceses 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & O©O., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





$00 per cent. Profit for Acents.—Three 
Genteel everywhere needed and sell at sight. 


The Tucker Manufacturing Company 
invite attention to their 
IRON BEDSTEADS, 
CHILD'S BEDS, 
CRIBS, AND 


CRADLES, 
of mew and elegant designs, beautifully finished in 
Bronze and Bronze and Gilt. These goods are made with 
great care, and sre pronounced superior to anything 
produced in the French or English markets, 

They also call attention to their 












































TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


which combines the essentials of comfort, cleanliness, 

ortability and cheapness. Introduced ten years ago, it 
steadily increased in favor, and to-day stands un- 

rivaled, costing less thar any Paillesse, or under-bed 

known. It possesses «'i the qualities of the most 

luxurious Spring Bed, and in durability it has no equal. 

The Trade supplied with Dlustrated Catalogue and 

Price list on application at 

59 John Street, New York; or 

115, 117 and 119 Court Street, Boston, 


$2 «nmap PO 


AND VEST CHAIN—$2. 
A Genuine English Sorry GOLD or SILVER Composit 
Timekeeper, with an accurate miniature Compass in the 
Dial, in Handsome Cases, Beautiful and Zlaborate 
in Design, of Exquisite workmanship and Remarkable 
for its Correctness and absolute Certainty es 4 Reou- 
LaToR ; fully warranted for two years. Will last 
@ LireTmmE, and is a most and perfectly 
reliable Pocket Companion, and MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s use. Price for a single one, 
Small Size, with a Rich Gold Plated VEST CHAIN, 
only $2. Agents wanted everywhere. Price List sent 





free. Address, M. A. NEILE & OO., 
Es\ablished Importers of Watches, Chains, &c., 
1847. 8. E. Cor. of Broadway & Fulton-st., N. ¥. 


‘THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 





tions, of great value to families; all pay 
gr profits. Send 15 cts. and get 80 pages, or 25 cts. 
and get 80 pages and a sample, gratis. 

561-72 EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


600 Photographs of the most Promi« 
NENT PERSONS OF THE AGE, embracing Actors, 
Actresses, Opera Singers, Officers of the Army and Navy, 
Statesmen, Authors, Artists, Clergymen, Kings and 
Queens. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. Address O. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. tf 


§ 00 AGENTS wanted, to sell SIX "EW INVEN- 
te 








Agents Wanted.—$2,000 a year and 
expe pses to male or female Agents, to introduce a new 
and useful invention absolutely needed in every house- 
hold. Agents preferring to work on commission can 
earn from $20 to $50 per day. For particulars, address 
W. G. WILSON, Cleveland, Ohio. 665-8 


The Beautiful Art of Enameoling the 
Skin! WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th street, 
Philadelphia. tf 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties ior’ 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

554-63 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 








Matrimony Made Hasy; 
Or, Mysteries of Making Love tully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price, 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410, P. O., N. Y. tf 


Agents Wanted for the Desideratum 
Holder for fastening neck-ties, looping up dress-skirts, 
etc., etc. Our Agents, male and female, make $5 to 
$10 per day. Circular sent on receipt of stamp. BELL 
& CO., Springfield, Maes. 668-71 





GIVEN AWAY TO EVERYBODY. SEND STAMP FOR IT. 

How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cents. How te 
Woo and Win, 15 cents. Bridal Etiquette, 15 cents, 
W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 658-70 


~~ NEW MAGAZINE! 


On the Ist of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $1 50 « YEAR. 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc, 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Resides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautifal 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States. 

In the first number was commenced “ ReGcGoxso, 
THE RENFGADO; OR, THE MINSTREL GreL or Mexico,” 





All sent, eS rer free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H. RTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





“6 tlow "Tis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks. 
bee pe Fortuné-telling, Veatriloquism, etc. 
100 great secrets. Free tor 25 cents. Address HUN- 
TER & OO., Hinsdale, ii, H 508-81 








a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton. 
gar FRANK LESLIE’S PLEASANT HOURS will 
supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLIE’S 
| NEW MONTHLY. 
4a” All subscriptions to be sent to 
1 FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N, ¥, 
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EVEN METALS CAN’T STAND IT. 

What our church steeples and metallic roofs will come to if the Heated Term continues. 


schaum FOU AE S| S ie. 


near 4th St., N. v wh, wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
a to — and All 

warranted genuine. Send stamp 
7 Sor Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 cach. 
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REMOVAL. 
BROADWAY RUBBER EMPORIUM. 


SHIFFER & CO., 


Have removed from their old store to 
No. 713 BROADWAY, 
Corner below New York Hotel. A large and complete 
assortment of 


VULCANITE JEWELRY, a 
INDIA RUBBER 
—_pey eee 


713 BROADWAY. 


The Crosby Opera House Art Association. 


THE OPERA HOUSE 
And Three Hundred Splendid Oil Paintings!! 


THE PREMIUMS! 





a 





ADAME JUMEL’S “MAMMARIAL BALM” for 
enlarging and beautifying the form. Mechanical 
ces used when necessary. Madame Jumel’s 
KLE OBLITERATOR. Depot, 363 CANAL ST. 
Orders mailed to Agent for Madame Jumel promptly 
attended to. Send for Circular. 561-720 











. 





THenH FIRST PREMIUM. 
THE CROSBY OPERA HOUSE IN CHICAGO, 
Actual cost and value of this splendid building—one of the finest in the world— ,; 
Six Hundred Thousand Dollars’ 
Annual rental of btores, Offices and Studios, exclusive of the Opera House proper, 


Thirty Thousand Dollars! 


m—BIERSTADT’S great Painting, Se Te a, ne Sener 
ee Dram el fal 





- IRVING. AND sy Value $5,000, 
HART’S DS IN AUTUMN,” Value $5, 
STANT MEYER’S ot inting, “RECOGNITION,” Value $5,000, 
um-—BEARD’S ‘estern Landscape, “ AEPIe vy THE PRAIRIE,” Value $4,000. 
b] ‘iv GIGNO maguicnat Landscape, “ 'E SCENERY,” Value $3,000. 
As well aa works by all oe eS + eam sony ry AB eerie dio CROSBY’S PRIVATE COL- 
RESIDENT LINCOLN, executed from life by L. Voux, 


LECTION, the original life-size marble BUST OF P 
Value $2,600, being by the largest and most valuable collection of paintings 


Hiwer Offered by any Art Union. 


This collection will be on Exhibition, a part ote, in the OPERA HOUSE, CHICAGO, and the ART IN- 
STITUTE, 625 BROADWAY, the holders ot Certificates of Membership being entitled to admission free of charge. 





F of 
+B, Each Artist’s Proof having been 


Full Plan and Details of the Drawing. 


bscription Books will be closed on the 22d of Septeniber, and will be placed in the hands of the follow- 

ing gentemen. Seaeee cis bears bedi odettentod ts ccs on the Chtnnge eiumtbons af tite Oommenittes to conduct the award 
on the 1st of October following: 

WM. F. COOLBAUGH, President Union Nat. Bank. JAS. H. BOWEN, President Third National Bank. 

Treasurer ©. B. Aa R. RB. 


AMOS T. HALL, 
Eon annade mee 
CLINTON Briggs & Co. -¥. Elevator. 
of Trade. J. A. ELLIS, President Second National Bank. 


J. C. DORE, President of 
i for to purpon ae stale eas ohne onsen: Abdiveah guate of tee commaey ox te may add to their num- 
pay! —. pecans SS the yy at large, will have the SOLE MANAGEMENT OF 
ALL ITS of the award adopted is the fo : Two hundred and ten 
Seance py hg hey eg Cg) meg et ‘three hundred and two 
tickets inscribed with names of ‘the premiums (to wit: the House, three hun on ae, and the 
bust of Lincoln), will be placed in another. From these wheels a number and a premium be drawn simul- 

, the number drawn in each instance the jum drawn with it. 


The premiums will be ready for delivery imm upon the result of the award being known; and the per- 
_— sone ata” will receive a CONVEYANCE IN FEE OF AN UNINCUMBERED 


desired. Send Drafts, Post Office Money Orders, or 
written, as every Certificate is fully 
be addressed to U. —* Actuary, A. A., and 


New York, or to 28 Crosby’s a 
PARTICULARS, SEE PUBLISHED 8. 


FLORENCE 


Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINE. 
The Best in the World for Family Use. 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE ©0., 
665-750 505 Broadway, New York. 


NOTICE.—In ordering Certificates, please name 
Greenbacks, with address of Town, County and Stats 
Certificates communications should 
dineched $0 alter 638 Deontine 
aa FOR 

















WELLINGS 








tfo BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
For Indigestion and Heartburn. For sale by all MERCHANTS, BANEBRS, 
Druggists. o And others should send to all parts of the United — 





by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Capital Prize, $380,000! 


THE NORTH AMERICAN PRIZE CONCERT 


WILL POSITIVELY BE GIVEN AT, 


Wabash Avenue Rink, Chicago, IIL, 


AUTGUST 22, 18cGc. 


THE FIRST PRIZE CONCERT TO BE GIVEN IN THE UNITED STATES. 
NO POSTPONEMENT. 


250,000 Valuable Prizes, Valued at $500,000, will be Presented 
to Ticket-Holders, including $100,000 in Greenbacks. 


The time rapidly approaches, and only a few days remain before the Drawing takes place. All wanting tickets 
should send in their orders at once, as only afew remain unsold. Such an opportunity occurs only once in a 
person’s life-time. With the help of our numerous Agents, located all over the United States, we have reason 
to believe that every ticket will be sold before the day designated. 

NO. OF TICKETS ISSUED, 500,000. PRICH ‘$1 00. 

This is the greatest inducement ever offered to the people of the United States. 

Every other Ticket Draws a Prize. 




















1 Gift in Greenbacks...........++. pe hesasnes 40 Gift Pianos, $500 each..........sscee0s $20,000 
1“ C6 pecccdbetbaesseorescoes 20 Melodeons, = OBER. cc csccccccces 3,090 
1“ ences sedebhasetpooscece 5,000 100 “* Bibles, $20 Gaccscctassccceccsce 2,00) 
1“ CS eben bcccde cocbecesocses 000 200 “ Gold Watches, $160 each.......... 30,000 

GD  § Seuoneccavanasdstetenses 200 100 each.......... 20,000 

1 « 8 ghawcesseeagsedecd coos 200 ** Silver Watches, 65 each.......... 13,000 
2 “ $1,000 each 300 “ = WD GRER. oo cccces 12,000 
20 * “ 500 1,000 “* Set Plated Teaspoons, $3each .... 3,000 
20 « “ 100 each ; 1,000 ** Call Bells, $3 each................ 3,000 
20 « “ 50 each 1,000 ‘* Plated Fruit-Knives, $2 each...... 2,000 
800 “ 10 each 2,000 ** Gold Pens, in Boxes, $4 each...... 8,000 
1,000 « “ 5 each 2,000 “* Photograph Albums, $5each...... 10,000 
1 “ Residence in Chicago........... 2,000 ‘* Gold Pen-Holders, $5 each........ 10,000 
10 “ Lots in Chicago, $500 each 238, PG) WON cccevegnccccccccccccccoses 238,043 


Ewery Other Ticket Draws a FPrize. 


The Drawing will take place after the Concert, where 20,000 persons can witness it. A Committee will be ap- 
—, Dy the, the audience to take of the same. All Agents and Purchasers will be supplied with a correct 


ist of the drawing as soon as pul 
Tickets are for at the princi) 1 News Ay , Hotels, and Bookstores, and at our Office, 105 Randolph street. 
Price of Tickets, ONE DO. by mail on receipt of price and three cent stamp for return postage. 
Great Inducements are offered to Aoenie “ie are wanted everywhere. Write for our terms at once. Send refer- 


ence with application. 
TERMS, OR CLUB RA 


SPECIAL TES. 
D hae pete ties bp sess “eS se ae, 40 Tickets to one address occee et 
ehh te ee 50 
Mtn every cage eond ths ‘naine of each petienetben enifisthate hb. 6. ebaoun. hae ty Dat, 2.6 Gan 
Express or in Registered Letters may be sent at our risk. 


Every Other Ticket Draws a Prize. 


RerEREeNces.—Major-General Benj. F, Butler, Lowell, Mass. ; srapee. es & Co., Commercial Agency. 
Chi yay 4 Lot C. Whitford, olesale Paper Dealer, Chicago; J . B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, la 
; M. Tr. Ke | & Co., Wholesale Jewelers, ny B Jobn E. Potter & Co., Publishers, Phi edelphis; 
James L. . New 3 =. Van Valken h & Co., Importers, New York: 8. B. Cobb, Chicago; 
ina Holmea, Cashier 1 Bank, Chicago; Cros y & Ainswo , Publishers Boston, le 


Read What the Chicago Press Say: 


Norru AmentcaN Purze Concert.—Among the first Gift Enterprises ever commenced in Chicago, was that of 
Messrs. A. A. Kelley & Co., which has been perpetual for more than three fa dees me has given the most per- 
fect satisfaction—if we are to judge by the extensive patronage accorded it. are the proprietors of the 

American Prize Concert,” now so extensively advertised in this and other papers, and endorsed by some 
of the best business firms in on this country. From what we know of Mr. Kelley, we are positive that he “in 
the es as in the past,” deal fairly and honorably with all who take stock in his Enterprise. His prizes are 
large and numerons, and will, without doubt, be scrupulously awarded to holders of lucky tickets. alter- 

nate ticket will draw a prize. Call at the store, or address A. A. Kelley & Co., 105 Randolph street. 





Keutey & Co.’s Girt Entrenprise.—The first to embark in the Gift Enterprise business in Chi was the 
firm of A. A. Miley & "k Co, located at 105 Randolph street. Who does not remember their store, w 
two or three years where many purchased books and other articles, and were so lucky as to find with their 


ticcets which entitled them to valuable gifts in jewelry or other prizes? Thousande of our citizens 
were thus fortunate, and these have the best of evidences that Messrs. Kelley & Co. always perform all baw | 
; that they are honorable men, and do business honorably and on the square. Their Gift Concert, whic 

now advertise, the drawing of which is to take place on the 224 of Ai promises to be one of the most 

successful of the series of Gift Concerts that have taken place in Chicago. 1. The gilts to be distributed are all 

ted —, be distributed to ose holding the 1 oy 
that every one’s chances are edly in 

A. A. Kelley & Co., have confidence in their 

These are some of the reagons why — feel 


é are largely Enterprise. 
safe in commending Kelley & Co. i poaltvely take Dl the publi yy Fy ET the tickets 


mainig unsold. The drawing will posit e place on the day adv Money may be sent by mail for 
2a and will be promptly reeponded Journal, 
All Communications sh: —_ A- A. KELLEY & co., 
° P. O. Box 1424. 105 Randolph street, Chicago, Illinois. 





GRAND NATIONAL CONCERT, 
FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ ORPHAN HOME FUND, 
Grover’s Theatre, Washington, D.C., Postponed until Thursday Eve’g, Oct. 11, 1866. 


300,000 Tickets, at $1 each. 175,000 Presents, valued at $250,000, — of fine Residences, Lots, Pisnos, 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver Ware, etc., ete. 


A CARD.—A large number of the Tickets remaining Unsdld, it will be nevessary to POSTPONE THE DRAW- 
ING until THURSDAY, the 11th of October, a at which time HDoyh a ah age bmg 

The many swindling schemes that have been presented to the public during the last few months some- 
what delayed our sales, until we were able to a the a out the country that this enterprise wis 


uine, eS purposes. a a a an ae have 
SNotted sufficient time i cunpeates tie alas without pte 
Postmasters, etc., are requested to act as agents, rnd til tickets will be supplied upon application ; 
but no commission will be allowed. 


MANAGING DIRECTORS: Major H. A. HALL, President Soldiers’ and aw Union, Col. CHARLES 
CAPEHART, Major M. H. ALBERGER, WILLIAM 8. MORS: 


Treasvny DEPARTMENT, Orrice or INTERNAL REVENUE, WasHINoToN, June 27, 1866. 
Whereas H. A. Halland others, as “ ng Directors” of the *‘ Grand National Coneert,”’ to be held = 
ashington, D. C., on the 24 of August next, have made due pa to L.*Clephane, Collector of 
on tor pha. maven on District of the District of Colum bia, to hold a lottery, raffle, or tt 
ont Oe to him satisfactory evidence that the proceeds of Prot cua lottery, raffle, or =< enterprise 
will to devoted charitable uses, ———, is hereby granted to such “ to hold such 
, raffle, or gift enterprise, free from all eS Se eee ae iiiseads Sithenn, ana 
enterprise. EA. 5, Commissioner. 





All orders must be addressed, with stamps enclosed, to 
WILLIAM 8S. MORSE, Secretary, Lock Box 57, Washington, D. ©. 
WE REFER, BY PERMISSION, TO 
. 8. A.; General Robt. C. Schenck, M.C., Chios Geneenl Maibert © Paine, 


. O. General 0. V. Dayton, N. ¥.; Hon. Thos. W. F Goon C., * Sich; Hon. 
Geo. Lawrence, M. C., Penn.; D. C. Forney Esq., D. C.; Major J. E. hty, N. ¥.; Hor. Richard Wallach, 


| Mayor of W D. C.; Hon. Henry C. Deming, M. C., Conn.; Hon. m C. Ingersoll, M. C., DL; Hon. 
dal oe M. C., Penn.; Hon. T. G. m, M. C., 


N. ¥.; Hon. Henry Wilson, U. 8. 8.; Hon. Ira Har- 
ris, U. 8. 8.5 Hon. B. F. ‘Wade, U. 8. 8.; Hon. Kelian V. Whaley, M. C., W. Va.; Hon. William D. Kell M. C., 


, M. C., Penn.; Hon. William A. Newell, o., N. 
d.; Hon, George W. Julian, M. G., Ind; Hon. Stephen F. 
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ison, M. ©., Penn.; Hon. J. B. Grinnel, M. C. lows 
Major G. M. Van Buren, N. Y¥.; General R. B. Hayes, M. C., Ohio; Hon. 8. T. Holmes, M. C., N. ¥.; Hon, G, 
, M. C., West Va.; Hon. James A. Marvin, M. C., N. ¥.; Hon. Thomas T. Davis, M. C., N, Y. 


° Tickets Sold by G. M. VAN BUREN & 00., 254 Broadway, New York. 
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